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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy, already adopted by 
many of our contemporaries, of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator’’ to be “‘on sale or return.” All that 
it is necessary for readers to do is to place a definite 
order at any of the Railway Bookstalls or with their 
Newsagent instead of relying upon casual purchases. 
Should any reader, however, experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at once 
write to * The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
th 
N to-day’s issue we have finished our outline history of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Administration and its origins. The task has 
been neither agreeable nor popular. It would have been much 
easier and pleasanter for us to have left Mr. Lloyd George’s Adminis- 
tration alone, and to have vaguely hoped and prayed that somehow 
or other he would discover something of a right line even in obli- 
quity. Feeling, however, as we did in regard to him and his words 
and deeds, we had no choice but to warn our fellow-countrymen, and 
to do our best to make them listen to our warnings. Apparently 
neither they nor their representatives are for the moment in the 
mood to listen. That does not alter our view, but it is clear that 
a policy of ‘‘ nagging” will not help the nation, or even help to 
obtain that National Ministry which we desire—a Ministry which 
will prosecute the war with the utmost vigour, and maintain a 
determined attitude towards the problems of peace, be the sacrifices 
to be demanded from the country never so great. 











For the present, then, we leave our criticism of Mr. Lloyd George 
in order, as the plea is, that he may have full power to get on with 
the war, and with the arraying and uniting of all the anti-German 
forces in the country—a proeess with which we are accused of 
interfering. We warn our accusers, however, that, though we 
shall not ‘‘ nag” or carry on a policy of pinpricks in regard to the 
past, we shall speak out as strongly and as clearly as before if the 
Prime Minister unhappily-gives us further occasion for criticism. 
The test for action on our part will be whether he keeps the pledges 
which he has openly and solemnly made to the nation. 


His first pledge was to apply Conscription to Ireland, to apply it 
at once, and not to let its application be made dependent upon his 
Home Rule schemes. As he himself put it, Conscription in Ireland 
is required in order to supply and to meet the vital needs of the war, 
and is in no way dependent upon any Constitutional change. But 
obviously there must be a time-limit for the carrying out of this vital 
pledge. If it is not applied within the course of the next fortnight 
or so, the opportunity will have been lost for ever. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s next pledge, and it is as clear as, and only second in im- 
portance to, the Conscription pledge, is that North-East Ulster 
shall never be forced under a Dublin Parliament against her will. 
This means, of course, that either the Six-County Area*must be 
excluded absolutely from the Home Rule Bill, or, if some scheme of 
Federalism is adopted for the whole United Kingdom, that North- 
East Ulster must be one of the Federal units. If that pledge is 
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not kept. in the spirit and the letter, there is no such thing as political 
honour in this country. 


The third pledge is one which, if not directly made, is implied in 
all Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches. It is the pledge to fight German 
influences, and to fight them to the uttermost, wherever they are 
to be found, whether at home or abroad. But the Government 
know, and can no longer deny, that the Sinn Fein organization is an 
organization working not indirectly but directly with our German 
enemies, and that Sinn Feiners and those who support Sinn Fein, 
whatever their local and temporary excuses may be, must be treated 
as enemies of the nation. 


Whether it is popular or no, or whether a hypnotized public 
opinion condemns us or does not condemn us, we mean to make the 
maintenance of these three pledges the test by which to judge Mr. 
Lloyd George. If they are kept inviolate by Mr. Lloyd George, 
we shall be not only willing but profoundly thankful to admit that 
we have done him wrong in doubting his sincerity on these points. 
If, however, he does not keep these pledges inviolate, our accusation 
that he is trifling, not only with his own political honour, but with 
the dearest interests of the nation, will have been amply justified. 
The event will show, and we sincerely trust will show us to be in 
the wrong. But, remember, war is a matter in which delays may 
well be fatal. Pledges, again, are kept not by talking about them, 
but by action. We do not mean to be put off, nor, if we can 
prevent it, shall we allow the country to be put off, in the matter 
of Irish Conscription, by the debating of Constitutional and Feder- 
alistic conundrums. We have already wasted nearly a month 
since the promise to apply Conscription to Ireland. That was a 
grievous fault. If we waste another month, we may bid farewell 
to “more soldiers from Ireland” in the present war. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Asquith moved 
for a Select Committee to inquire into General Maurice's letter 
impugning the accuracy of statements made by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law. His motion, he said, was not a Vote 
of Censure. He had had nothing to do with the writing or publi- 
cation of the letter. He assumed that the Government still thought, 
as Mr. Bonar Law had said two days before, that an inquiry should 
be made into allegations affecting the honour of Ministers. The 
only question was whether a Select Committee would not do the 
work better and more quickly than a Court of Honour composed 
of two Judges, such as the Government had proposed. Mr. Asquith 
recalled the Parnell Commission as an unsatisfactory experiment, 
and urged that a Select Committee was to be preferred. Mr, Bonar 
Law, interrupting, said that every member of the House was either 
friendly or opposed to the Goverment, and must therefore be 
prejudiced. Mr, Asquith asked whether it was right or decent to 
suggest that there were not five members who could be trusted to 
give a true decision on a pure issue of fact. 


Mr. Lloyd George described the motion as unprecedented. General 
Maurice had remained at the War Office after the Prime Minister's 
speech of April 9th was made, but had not complained of any mis- 
statements to him, or the Cabinet, or the Chief of Staff. That was 
unfair. As for an inquiry, the Government felt that a Select Com- 
mittee would not be impartial, and that Judges would determine the 
facts at once. But as the newspapers supporting Mr. Asquith were 
“egging him on” to embarrass the Government, and as they 
would not accept the decision of dny select Tribunal, the Govern- 
ment had determined to have no inquiry, but “to give the facts 
in public and let the public judge.” Mr. Lloyd George said that 
he received from General Maurice’s Department the statement 
that the British Army in France was considerably stronger on 
January Ist last than on January Ist, 1917. The statement that 
there were only three white divisions in Egypt was made at the 
Cabinet by a Staff officer in the presence of General Maurice. A 
change, of which the Prime Minister was not informed, was taking 
place at that moment. 


As to the extension of the British front, Mr. Lloyd George said 
that the question, though discussed, was not deci¢ed by the 
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Versailles Council, at which General Maurice was not present. The 
extension had been agreed upon by Sir Douglas Haig and General 
Pétain before the Council met. It was aceepted reluctantly by Sir 
Douglas Haig and by the War Cabinet owing to the “ enormous 
pressure” of the French, who were holding three hundred and twenty- 
six miles of front while we held a hundred miles, and who asked us 
last September to take over part of their line. M. Clemenceau was 
“not a very easy gentleman to refuse.” The Cabinet, however, did 
not force Sir Douglas Haig to extend his front in spite of his remon- 
strances. The real lesson of it all was the importance of unity of 
command. General Maurice had been guilty of a flagrant breach 
of diseipline, which Mr. Asquith ought to have deprecated in the 
interests of the New Army. Mr. Lloyd George declared that he 
would resign if the motion were carried, and urged that “there 
should be an end of this sniping.” After an appeal for unity from 
Sir Edward Carson and a speech from Lord Hugh Cecil, who declined 
to regard Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith as the only possible 
Prime Ministers, and said that the Government were losing credit 
and confidence, the House rejected the motion by 293 votes to 106. 
The Army Council have placed General Maurice on the retired list. 





Lord Curzon, addressing the Primrose League on Friday week, 
expressed his belief that the country, the Army, the Allied Forces, 
and the Empire as a whole would sooner have the present Prime 
Minister at the helm than any other statesman. The present Govern- 
ment were not indispensable or immune from criticism, but they 
could not do their work in an atmosphere of perpetual innuendo and 
intrigue. “If you expect us to conduct the war abroad, for God’s 
sake give us peace at home.” Generals and Admirals should not be 
used as stalking-horses. The military must be subordinate to the 
civil power, for the politicians were held responsible for the success 
or failure of the war. If the soldier was to be free from political 
criticism, he should not take part in politics. Lord Curzon said he 
believed General Maurice to have acted from the most honest 
and disinterested motives, though he had “left his judgment and 
common-sense behind him.” General Maurice's charges had had 
a “complete” answer, and the verdict of the House was “ over- 


whelming.” 


On Wednesday the Daily Chronicle made the interesting announce- 
ment that Sir Frederick Maurice has become its military critic. 
At the same time it published an important “ personal explanation ” 
from General Maurice. In his explanation of his differences with 
the Government General Maurice is, of course, unable to draw upon 
secret information. He makes no complaint of bis punishment, but 
remarks that his case has never been heard, and that he still stands 
absolutely by his letter. He makes one disclosure of real interest 
and relevance. In answer to Mr. Lloyd George’s complaint that he 
had deferred his criticism so long, he denies altogether the report 
that he was actually present in the House of Commons on April 9th, 
and heard Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on that day. The Prime 
Minister in the Maurice debate said: “Until Sir Frederick 
Maurice left office, during the whole of the time that these questions 
were being discussed, he never made any representations to the 
Chief of the Staff.” General Maurice now states that between 
April 9th and April 20th he was very much occupied with his duties, 
was part of the time in France, and had not leisure to do more 
than glance at the Prime Minister's speech of April 9th. 


On April 20th he read the full report of the speech for the first 
time, and on April 30th, the day after he left office, he wrote to the 
Chief of Staff pointing out that the statements which he sub- 
sequently quoted in his letter were incorrect. He waited for a reply 
until May 6th before sending his letter to the Press. It will be seen 
that Mr. Lloyd George was verbally quite accurate in saying that 
* until he left office ” Sir Frederick Maurice made no representations 
to the Chief of Staff; but we should certainly have thought that if 
Mr. Lloyd George was aware of the facts he would have stated in 
the House of Commons that Sir Frederick Maurice had in fact 
lodged a protest some time before he took the extreme course of 
publishing his letter. If the protest had been attended to, the letter 
probably would never have been written. Finally, Sir Frederick 
Maurice states that it is quite untrue that he worked in concert 
or collusion with either soldiers or with opponents of the Govern- 
ment. The responsibility was his alone, and nothing was further 
from his mind than to serve a partisan political purpose. No one 
who knows Sir Frederick Maurice’s record needs to be assured of 
the truth of this declaration. 





The Observer has invited us to believe that the Maurice letter was 
the result of something like a regular military conspiracy, and that 
the evil genius of the movement wasColonel Repington. For our part, 
we think that Colonel Repington has rendered very much excellent 





service to the country during the war, though we are not disinclined 
to agree with the Observer that several contradictions can be found 
in his criticisms and predictions, or that in his judgments he has 
often’seemed to be the victim of a passingmoed, whether of undue 
despendency or undue exhilaration. In any case, the suspicion that 
there was a conspiracy of which Colonel’ Repington was the centre 
is now disposed of. The “dinner-party conspiracy” is a pure 
myth. The soldiers have behaved with perfect propriety. If thors 
had been any conspiracy to use the Press, we imagine that thers 
would have been some attempt to enlist the services of the 
Spectator, but there has been nothing resembling such an 
attempt. 

The old cruiser ‘ Vindictive,’ laden with concrete, was sunk on 
Friday week across the entrance to Ostend Harbour, between the 
piers. The operation begun on St. George’s Day, when the cana! 
entrance at Zeebrugge was blocked, was thus completed. The 
‘ Sirius ’ and ‘ Brilliant ’ missed their way on that occasion and were 
sunk prematurely, because the enemy had removed the buoy 
marking the channel into Ostend. This time the Navy made no 
mistake. The enemy were taken by surprise. Under cover of q 
heavy bombardment from monitors and a smoke-screen, to which 
a sea-fog added itself uninvited, the ‘ Vindictive’ steamed between 
the piers before the German gunners sighted her. Commande 
Godsal, who was in charge; was killed. Lieutenant Crutchley, 
succeeding to the command, sank the ship across the channel, and 
made his way back with most of the officers and crew in two motor. 
boats. As the ‘ Vindictive’ is three hundred and twenty feet long 
and lies diagonally across the harbour entrance, Ostend will not be 
of much value to the enemy for some time to come. It is high 
significant and encouraging that the German Admiralty shoul 
have had to reassure its public by affirming, first, that the “ Vin. 
dictive’ did not carry cement, and, secondly, that she wae sunk 
by the German batteries and not by her crew. When the German 
Admiralty has to resort to deliberate lying, we may know that 
it has suffered a bad reverse, and that the German public is nervous. 


The pause in the great battle on the Western Front still continues. 
The enemy has made several local attacks—north of Kemmel on 
Thursday week, near Albert the same day, near Moreuil last Satur 
day, and near Morlancourt in the Somme Valley on Tuesday—but 
failed to hold a yard of the ground that he occupied at the first 
rush. The French on Thursday week by a smart operation took the 
park at Grivesnes, north-west of Montdidier, capturing two hundred 
and fifty-six prisoners and no fewer than sixty machine-guns 
They have also improved their line in Flanders north of Kemmel. 
On the Italian Front, south of Lake Garda, on Thursday week our 
Allies captured by surprise the Austrian positions on Monte Corno, 
a peak five thousand feet high which was seemingly impregnable 
owing to its steepness. Three Austrian attempts to recover it 
have failed, though the enemy announced its recapture in advance. 





General Marshall in Mesopotamia has continued his pursuit of 
the retreating Turks on the road to Mosul. Last Saturday our 
cavalry were at Altun Keupri, the “ Golden Bridge,” on the Lesser 
Zab, and drove the Turks across the river. Altun Keupri is about 
eighty miles south of Mosul and one hundred and seventy miles 
north of Baghdad. The Turks are evidently short of men in 
order to resist General Allenby in Palestine and to conduct 
campaign in the Caucasus, they have had to denude Norther 
Mesopotamia of troops. General Marshall's threat to Mosul wil! 
embarrass them. 


It was announced last Saturday, on the authority of Mr. Bake 
Secretary of War, that America has already over five hundred 
thousand troops in France. On that day London had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting and appraising the men that America is sending 
when a regiment of the United States New Army, numbering nearly 
three thousand men, marched from Waterloo to Buckingham 
Palace, and were reviewed by the King, who had sent to every 
soldier a letter of welcome and encouragement. The verdict of 
London’s military experts upon America’s fighting men was wholly 
favourable ; and their reception by the London public enthusiastic 
in the extreme. They were of excellent physical fitness; as 
their discipline, it was noted that the “eyes left’ of the Royal 
salute was a salute in spite of the temptation to snatch a look 
at the King and Queen. In every respect this review, with all 
its stirring incidents, was a happy omen of the fortunes of the 
British-American Alliance. 


It was stated by the Under-Seeretary for War on Thursday week 
that a man had been put ashore in the West of Ireland by a German 
submarine, and that he had been arrested and confined in the 
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fower and would be tried by Court-Martial. Apparently he came 
shore in a collapsible boat, which he tried, but failed, to sink. Two 
men named Cotter, one of whom described himself as a Gaelic 
League organizer, while the other was an engineer, were-charged at 
Bow Street last Saturday with taking a boat at night within a 
rohibited area round Kingstown Pier. The engineer was also 
charged with collecting information relating to air raids on London. 

One small piece of evidence about the relations between Sinn 
Fein and Germany is very curious. It is reported that among 
the sovereigns which have recently come into currency in Ireland 
are some which bear the date 1871. Those interested in the German 
reserve of gold hoarded at Spandau against a great national emer- 
gency will be quite familiar with the story that many sovereigns 
were taken over from our Mint in the year 1871. What a strange 
thing to think of that hoard, if our surmise be true, being doled out 
to Sinn Feiners from the holds of submarines on the West Coast of 
Ireland! Perhaps we ought to congratulate the Sinn Feiners 
on displaying a hard business instinct, for, so far as we know, the 
Dutch, Swiss, and Swedish friends of Germany have had to put up 
with paper! 


We wonder whether any one has seriously thought out the financial 
difficulties of Federalism. In all true Federal States, like the 
United States and Switzerland, the different communities exist 
on a basis of financial equality. There are no inverted tributes 
such as are proposed in the case of Ireland. On the other hand, 
if we do not pay tribute to Ireland, the Irish will not look at Home 
Rule. Again, if tribute has to be paid to Ireland, tribute will have 
to be paid in equity to everybody else. Parliament at present 
does not mind footing the bill for poor relations so long as it has a 
proper hold over their expenditure. But under the scheme of 
inverted tributes—probably on a continually ascending scale— 
wiich British Federalism according to its present conception 
ir volves, the financial machinery will amount to an utter absurdity. 


The House of Commons on Monday rejected by 166 votes to 
110 the experimental schenie of Proportional Representation which 
had been prepared by a Royal Commission since the passing of the 
Franchise Act. The scheme applied to eleven boroughs and six 
counties, returning in all ninety-nine Members. Mr. Fisher in 
his private capacity moved the resolution, and was supported by 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Mark Sykes in a very able and witty speech. 
“Just as the Prussian regarded mankind as cannon fodder, so 
the election agent regarded mankind as ballot fodder.”’ It was said 
that “ P.R.” would fill the House with cranks. ‘‘ A crank, according 
to the Whips’ definition, was a wealthy man who did not want a 
knighthood, or an able man who did not want to be an Under- 
Secretary.” The political machines naturally feared “ P.R.,” as 
it would weaken their.power. The argument that we must have 
a single-Member system so as to,get decisive majorities was un- 
democratic. However, Sir Mark Sykes’s wit failed to convert the 
majority, led once more by Mr. Chamberlain, and the old evils 
will recur at the next General Election. 


Mr. Bonar Law stated on Monday that General Trenchard 
had accepted “‘ the command of a very important part” of the 
British Air Force in France. We fear that no new post will be 
really adequate for the late Chief of the Air Staff, whom Lord Rother- 
mere so unwisely dismissed. But General Trenchard has done the 
lizht thing in accepting the work at last offered to him, and will, 
we trust, be allowed to use his brilliant gifts to the full. 


Lord Newton announced in the House of Lords on Tuesday that 
the whole question of the exchange of prisoners is to be considered 
afresh. This decision is the sequel to an agreement for an exchange 
of prisoners concluded by the French Government with Germany, 
by which about three hundred and thirty thousand men will be 
affected. Lord Newton said that he did not himself accept the 
usual War Office point of view that the more you exchange 
prisoners the more you prolong the war. Nevertheless British 
policy had hitherto been framed on that principle, and so had the 
policy of France. It was “ somewhat of a surprise” to find that 
an agreement of a far-reaching character has now been entered 


into between the French and German Governments. We heartily | 


agree with Lord Newton’s opinion that probably no military harm | reduced drunkenness by more than two-thirds is a feat of which 
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Will result from an exchange of prisoners on a large scale. Even 
if we give away far more than we get, we shall not be giving away 
men who will be very useful to Germany—possibly quite the reverse. 
As to the surprise which Lord Newton professed, it is necessary 
to have more information. It is a curious fact, however, that the 
arrangements for perfect military and political unity at Versailles 
should have yielded such a surprise, 


The Austrian Emperor visited the German Emperor at his 
headquarters last Sunday and accepted some new agreement for 
the “ extension and deepening of the existing alliance.” A semi- 
official telegram from Vienna says that this ‘“‘ defensive” alliance 
“ fits in well with a League of Nations.” It is stated in the Frank- 
fort Gazette that the negotiations had reference to “a pragmatic 
alliance, a military union, and a Customs union,” and that it was 
doubtful whether a two-thirds majority of the Austrian Reichsrath 
could be obtained for the proposed arrangement. Presumably 
Austria, who is in desperate straits, is being forced to accept a 
still larger measure of German control with a view to her ultimate 
incorporation into a “Central Europe” directed from Berlin. 
| The difficulty is that the Slav majority in Austria-Hungary will 
object even more strongly to the rule of Berlin than to the 
rule of Vienna. The episode illustrates anew the folly of looking 
| for a separate peace with Austria. There can be no peace 
until Austria is broken up and the Czechs and Southern Slavs 
are freed. 


The Times on Monday printed an account from a correspondent 
in Italy of a mutiny in the Austrian Navy last February. The 
sailors and arsenal workmen at Pola ceased work for a week, until 
their demands for a relaxation of discipline were granted. At 
Cattaro six cruisers and some destroyers hoisted the red flag. The 
German and Magyar sailors resisted the mutineers but were over- 
powered. The mutineers demanded an immediate peace. A German- 
Austrian Admiral with another division of the Fleet went to Cattaro, 
and pacified the mutineers, who were promised an amnesty. Many 
of the high officers are said to have been cashiered for their laxity 
in allowing the agitation to develop. As most of the sailors are 
Slavs, the troubles may recur. The mutiny affords a partial explana- 
tion of the inactivity of the Austrian Navy. 





Great Britain, through our Minister at Stockholm, has promised 
to recognize the independence of Finland, provided that she releases 
imprisoned British subjects, grants free passage for people and 
goods through her territory, opens her territorial waters to this 
country, and maintains her neutrality. If these conditions are 
accepted, a British Chargé d’Affaires will be sent. Finland, 
according to the Scandinavian Press, is in sore need of material as 
well as moral support. There is a bread-stufis deficiency of forty 
thousand tons, without prospect of help from Germany or America. 
The “‘ Red” Diet has been wallowing in blood and loot. One 
member, a women, was arrested in possession of notes to the 
nominal value of £1,000,000. The Finnish Press has lately been 
discussing the annexation of Russian Karelia, bordering on the 
White Sea, in accord with the alleged wishes of its Finnish- 
speaking people. 


Through the State Department at Washington we are favoured 
with a characteristic example of German propaganda. Spain has 
received a circular cataloguing German loot in France and Belgium, 
including even “‘ 417 high-grade watches,” to say nothing of 15,123 
articles of women’s apparel and 523,000 bottles of champagne. 
The ruined cathedrals and churches are listed, with astrange mixture 


| of boasting and apology for ‘‘good-hearted German soldiers,” 


| 








exasperated by the “‘ treachery ” of priests. Money “ punishments ” 
inflicted are set down in lordly figures. Itis stated that Groat Britain 
is practically pledged to exchange the German colonies for the 
freedom of Belgium. The “extreme rigour” shown to British 
prisoners is not only admitted, but justified as a source of “ a much 
superior moral effect ’—contrasted with the results of Great Britain’s 
“notable kindness” to captives. In plain words, Germany says 
to Spain: ‘If you side with the Allies, you know now what to 
expect.” Even German stupidity has never conceived a more 
childishly ingenuous document. 





The fourth Report of the Liquor Control Board shows that the 
decline of drunkenness still continues, thanks chiefly to the re- 
strictions imposed on the sale of spirits. In the scheduled areas 
of Great Britain, including ninety-five per cent. of the population, 
the average weekly number of convictions for drunkenness was 
3,956 inthe four weeks preceding the issue of the restrictive Order 
in 1916. But in the four weeks ending with March 24th last the 
average weekly number of convictions was only 1,200. To have 


Lord D’Abernon and his colleagues may be proud. It has con- 
tributed materially towards the winning of the war, for a few 
drunken men may throw a whole factory or shipyard out of gear 
for a day. Would that even more had been done! 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S PLEDGE. 


ERE is Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge to the people of 
North-East Ulster, made on March 7th, 1917 :— 


“« In the north-eastern portion of Ireland you have a population 
as hostile to Irish rule as the rest of Ireland is to British rule, and as 
ready to rebel against this as the rest of Ireland is against British 
rule ; as alien in blood, in religious faith, in traditions, in outlook— 
as alien from the rest of Ireland in this respect as the inhabitants of 
Fife or Aberdeen. It is no use mincing words. Let us have a clear 
understanding. To place them under national rule against their 
will would be as glaring an outrage on the principles of liberty and 
self-government as the denial of self-government would be for the 
rest of Ireland.’ 

The Prime Minister then asked if the House thought the people 
of this country were to sanction this ‘ glaring outrage,’ 
and replied; ‘ In “~ judgment, and here I speak on lf of the 
Government, there is but one answer to that. They are not.’ 
And finally he added that, in complete agreement with Mr. uith, 
‘he certainly never contem the prospect of coercing ter 
into acceptance of Home Rule.’”’ 


In the face of this 6, who will dare to say that North- 
East Ulster has not the right to demand Exclusion 

She has not the right, and is not claiming the right, to veto 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. 


She has the right to veto it for herself—i.e., for the Six-County 
Area. , 
The complete validity of this claim the Prime Minister of the 


United Kingdom, speaking ex officio, has publicly acknowledged 
in open Parliament in the words just gwen. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE HISTORY OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S FIRST 
AND LAST (?) ADMINISTRATION.—III. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PRESS. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S relations with the Press appear 
at first sight as complicated and as peculiar as his 
relations with the soldiers. People ask in bewilderment 
whether he influences the Press, or whether the Press influences 
him. When Generals or Cabinet Ministers are raised up 
or pulled down, reared to a giddy eminence or dashed to 
nothingness, to a prelude, accompaniment, and finale: of 
menacing newspaper “leaders,” who can tell what is cause 
and what is effect? And yet the mystery, when once the 
clue is discovered, turns out to be simple enough. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Administration, like most human institu- 
tions, obeys the law of its being. Its origin was in a news- 
paper or It was conceived, brought forth, and 
nurtured in “leaders,” “inspired paragraphs,’ and “ special 
communications" appearing in the Northeliffe Press; and 
it has throughout its history been maintained by all the 
artifices of political mg.” To begin with, the First 
Coalition Ministry and its Chief were assiduously written 
down. Then Mr. Lloyd George was cautiously written up. 
Even though there have been occasional signs of journalistic 
displeasure, whenever any real danger has arisen the bellows 
are inserted and the flagging balloon is puffed up to its old 
size and buoyancy. 

In the early summer of 1915 Lord Northcliffe became dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the war was being conducted, 
and especially with the insufficient supply of shells. In 
this agitation for more shells he no doubt did a patriotic 
work, though unfortunately he coupled his campaign with 
a violent personal attack upon Lord Kitchener. Fast as 
at the beginning of the war we were told by the Daily Mail 
that Lord Kitchener was the heaven-sent soldier whom 
we must employ, so in the summer of 1915 we were told 
that he must be got rid of. He had suddenly become as useless 
as nine months before he had been indispensable. It was 
even hinted, if we remember rightly, that his South African 
fame rested upon very weak foundations. But Lord Kitchener 
was not got rid of by this Press campaign. The greater 
part of the nation stood by him, feeling that even if he had 
not been as active as he might have been in the matter of 
munitions, he at any rate had done, and was doing, magnificent 
work in raising the New Armies. Anyway, he did not resign ; 
and, what is more, his Chief, Mr. uith, who has never 
in his career deserted any one in a crisis, refused absolutely 
to throw him to the wolves. The attack upon Lord Kitchener 
having failed, it was maintained in increased vigour against 
Mr. Asquith. 

Though we think Lord Northcliffe was entirely mistaken 
in his policy of driving Mr. Asquith from office, we bring 
no sort of accusation against him for using the great power 
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of his newspapers to produce the change he desired. Having 
once convinced himself that Mr. Asquith ought to go, it 
must be admitted that he could hardly do anything dls. 
but use his papers for the purpose indicated. The newspaper 
i saa who in such a crisis did not act upon what he 

ieved to be the right course would be anything but a good 
citizen. The particular methods by which Lord Nor-helift, 
attempted to attain the desired end are another matter, and 
these we must condemn. Again, if a sense of justice obliges 
us to admit that, his views being what they were, Lord North. 
cliffe had no choice but to try -to bring about a change of 
Government, or at any rate a change in its head, we must 
give a very different verdict in regard to Mr. Lloyd George's 
action. Mr. Lloyd George apparently shared Lord 
Northcliffe’s views of Mr. Asquith. Did he not in a public 
speech vehemently repeat the Daily Mail's charge of “ Too 
late” ? Yet he did not resign, but from inside the Cabinet 
worked with Lord Northcliffe, or at all events, since jt jg 
impossible to prove that there was a working alliance, he 
acted on parallel lines with Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers— 
the common design being the destruction of the Government. 
It is obvious that there can be no excuse for such disloyalty, 
It was Mr. Lloyd George’s duty as a good citizen and ag q 
loyal colleague to have resigned as soon as he had convineed 
himself that the Government were not likely to win the 
war, and that he could win it if he were given the opportunity, 
Instead of such plain and straightforward action, he preferred 
to remain in the Ministry and destroy it from inside. |, 
was as if Lord Curzon were to become convinced that Mr. 
Lloyd George must go in the public interest, but, instead of 
telling him so plainly, and then resigning, were to work 
deliberately against him. Sucha thing is, of course, unthinkable. 
And here we may state parenthetically that, in spite of our 
views about Mr. Lloyd George and the Administration, 
we can say with conviction that nothing has struck us as 
more admirable than the perfect loyalty to their Chief shown 
by such men as Lord Curzon. There must have been many 
things done of late by the Prime Minister which have grated 
upon their feelings ; but having formed the conclusion that, 
on the whole, he is the best Prime Minister, they have treated 
him with a loyalty which should be, and we hope will be, 
a model to all our politicians. Not having considered 
it a duty to sever their connexion with him, they have— 
witness Lord Curzon’s speech the other day—defended 
him with their whole force. There has been none of the 
tactics that often disgust one in the politician who is ignorant 
of the meaning of the word “loyalty.” There has been 
no hinting at faults, no hesitating of dislikes, no remaining 
in office not to support but to betray and destroy. In 
truth, the English country gentleman and the man with 
the Public School instincts is the best of colleagues and of 
subordinates. As long as he is with you, he is with you. 
He will play for the team ahd the game, and not merely 
for his own hand. Such loyalty is an essential to sound 
Cabinet government, and the action of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s colleagues has consoled us at any rate for much that 
has been profoundly depressing in recent events. We think 
that the statesman we have named, to whom, among others, 
we might have added Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Long, and Lord Milner, 
has shown a complete want of political judgment in not 
realizing the dangers of Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership ; but 
at least he has read the country a splendid lesson in political 
loyalty and integrity. 

Mr. Lloyd George adopted a standard of political action very 
different from that of Lord Curzon and the other statesmen we 
have named. He did not resign from office, but remained in 
Mr. Asquith’s Administration, and worked as hard from inside 
as Lord Northcliffe from outside to bring the edifice in ruin to 
the ground. And the Administration fell. But, as it may be 
remembered, Mr, Asquith, whose perfect loyalty to colleagues 
and high sense of personal honour have never been challenged, 
prea d would not face the fact that his second-in-command 
had been working against him. He preferred publicly to make 
the ground of his fall a leading article in the Times. That, in 
our opinion, was a very great mistake. In the first place, one 
cannot resist saying with Byron :— 

“°Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article.”’ 
But it was still stranger that Mr. Asquith did not see how he 
was exalting the power of the Press, at a time when it was 
specially important not to exalt it, by saying that a Times 
article made it quite impossible for him to go on with a com- 
promise that had. been successfully arranged with the majority 





of his colleagues. Needless to say, there is nothing that 4 
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newspaper proprietor or editor likes so much as the admission 
that he has brought down a Prime Minister. The joys of tiger- 
shooting are nothing to such sport as that, and here was the 
tiger apparently testifying to the deadliness of the sportsman’s 
aim. Is it to be wondered at that after that the power of the 
Press, or at any rate of the Northcliffe Press, was immensely 
enhanced ! Mr. Lloyd George had obviously placed himself 
under the greatest possible obligations to Lord Northcliffe’s 
newspapers, while on the other hand Mr. Asquith had given 
a certificate of power to Lord Northcliffe which would be 
immediately ‘‘filed for future reference” by all the Tapers, 
Tadpoles, and miscellaneous time-servers in the country. 
Quite unconsciously and with the best possible intentions, 
he had directed their eyes to that for which they are 
always searching. Here was the man who could make and 
anmake First Lords of the Treasury. Therefore Lord North- 
diffe was the man with whom it was esseutial to stand well if 
your political career was to be prosperous! No wonder if 
ever since December, 1916, we have had a Press-ridden 
Ministry, and, what is more, a Northcliffe-Press-ridden 
Ministry. 

As far as we can see, there is no reason to suppose, as has 
been- sometimes hinted, that Mr. Lloyd George has been 
fretted by the tyranny of the man whose aid gave him power. 
Though there has been every now and then a certain amount 
of murmuring in the Times, or the Daily Mail, or the Evening 
News, or the Weekly Dispatch at this or that Ministerial act, 
it has only been a gentle exercise of criticism, There has never 
been a serious attack upon Mr. Lloyd George, and whenever 
there has been any sort of Ministerial crisis, as in the case of 
the Paris speech, or the recent incident connected with General 
Maurice’s letter, the support given to Mr. Lloyd George by the 
Northcliffe Press has been active in a high degree. 

But though the Northcliffe Press was the origin of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Ministry, and has been its chief source of 
oem maintenance, it is interesting to note that the Prime 
Minister has also had an unusual amount of other Press 
support. Not only did the Unionist leaders bring in the regular 
oficial Unionist newspapers with them, but a great many 
Liberal newspapers, especially in the North of England, have 
been as whole-heartedly Lloyd-Georgian as the Daily Mail 
or the Brening News. Even the Manchester Guardian till a 
very short time ago proved a loyal supporter, and we should 
not be surprised if later it once more returned to the attitude 
which it took up in December, 1916. In a word, though 
Mr. Lloyd George's Press has complained of newspaper attack 
upon him, his Administration has in reality received the 
very minimum of criticism from this quarter. 

Though Mr. Lloyd George has escaped again and again from 
difficult, places largely owing to the help of the Press, it must 
not be supposed that a Press-ridden Administration has proved 
popular with the public. On the contrary, there are abundant 
signs that the system is very much disliked, even by those who 
de not find it consistent with their immediate sense of public 
duty to condemn the Government. They do not mind seeing 
a great Admiral or a great General got rid of on the ground 
that the Government think that he is past bis work, or con- 
sider that for some reason or other his presence at their 
councils is incompatible with the best conduct of the war. As 
long as the Prime Minister remains in supreme power he must 
of course be allowed to choose his instruments. A bad choice 
ought unquestionably to result in his own dismissal, but while 
he is Prime Minister he cannot consent to what he believes to 
be wrong military counsel. But though the wiser part 
of the public do not dislike to see men removed from high 
ofiee by the Government, what they do dislike is to read 
for a week or two beforehand apparently inspired articles 
m the Press, saying that this or that man has become use- 
less, or that he is crusty and old and has lost his judgment— 
witness the attacks on one of our most distinguished soldiers 
under the alias of “General Non, Non.” The next step 
m these campaigns is usually to have it hinted that 
public opinion has condemned the soldier or sailor in 
question, and this process is maintained till he is finally got 
nd of “in obedience to an overwhelming demand.” No 
wonder that Admirals and Generals are beginning to get the 
ress on their nerves. They now know the steps so well. 
First there is a paragraph in a Sunday newspaper about 
Admiral or General So-and-so’s failing health. A day or two 
after appears inanother paper a communicated article, saying 
that the officer is not only suffering from overwork, but that 
he never was very good at his job; that he was lacking in 
“ vision,” or “ imagination,” or whatever the last fashionable 
phrase may be; that he had never had enough strategic 
imagination to understand that Trebizond, Erzerum, Tabriz, or 
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the watershed of the Anti-Lebanon was a key position which, 
if promptly seized, would open a door upon world-strategy 
that would knock the Western Front into a frazzle as a place 
for beating the Germans. When this sort of article has been 
written for a few days, the doomed man begins to know that 
his time has come. The sycophants desert him. Old 
acquaintances begin to wonder whether, after all, he is as 
clever as they once thought him. He is defended in Parliament 
in only a perfunctory way, and he is finally told that he must 
either take an appointment which violates the whole of 
or Naval or Military teaching, or else go on the Retired 
ist. 

Whether it is the all-powerful newspaper proprietor who is the 
delator, or whether he is only used as a convenience by the 
Prim» Minister, who shall say ? Which is cause and which is 
effect ? Perhaps there is a friendly understanding between 
the two which makes it impossible to say exactly who is 
putting the other in motion. But probably these mysteries are 
too great for us or for any other critic to penetrate. All we can 
do is to sum up what we have said already. The Press made 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Administration. The Press keeps it in 
power. When the Press deserts it, it will fall. No doubt at 
present it looks as if the last thing that the Press would do 
would be todesert a Premier who has so greatly angmented its 
powers, Yet the Press can never really fight public opinion. 
If once the public come to realize, as we have realized, that 
Mr. Lloyd George is not the war-winner he professes to be, but 
extctly the reverse, and that he has failed in the absolute 
test. question of Man-Power, and has now, as is to be feared, 
made it impossible to tap the one great source of that 
power still available—namely, Ireland—they will ask them- 
selves with astonishment how it was that they endured 
so long this obstacle to a really vigorous prosecution of 
the war. 

We have finished our sketch of Mr. Lloyd George’s Ad- 
ministration. Elsewhere—i.e., in our first-page paragraphs— 
we meet the accusations that have been brought against us 
for criticizing so strongly the head of the Dorkbot in 
war time. 





SIR FREDERICK MAURICE’S 


LETTER. 

N the debate on the Maurice letter Mr. Lloyd George 
had a sweeping and unquestioned Festeeneniale 
success. He has had many notable Parliamentary successes 
at critical moments; but, having regard to the seriousness 
of the latest crisis and the magnitude of the vote in favour 
of the Government, we are not sure that his latest success 
was not also his greatest. But when we have acknowledged 
this—a result which last week we suggested was quite likely 
to happen—we must go on to say that the debate leaves 
matters almost as they were before as to the points raised 
in Sir Frederick Maurice’s letter. A large proportion of 
those who voted for the Government octal as they did for 
the simple reason that they did not wish to pass what Mr. 
Lloyd George called a Vote of Censure on the Government 
while there was no alternative Government ready to step 
into office. Some of them may have thought that Mr. Lloyd 
George really disposed of Sir Frederick Maurice’s charges, 
but we can hardly believe that more than a very few did 
so if they troubled to look closely into Mr. Lleyd George’s 
arguments. The fact that figures which Mr. Lloyd George 
had quoted previously had been supplied by Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s own Department, and could therefore be quoted 
against Sir Frederick Maurice himself, was a weapon of great 
weight in Mr. Lloyd George’s hands, and he certamly wielded 
it with extraordinary energy and dialectical brilliance. Yet 
it remains true that the substance of the Maurice letter 
was left unanswered. The Opposition cannot be congratu- 
lated on their conduct of the case. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Bonar Law had in the first instance announced 
that there must be an inquiry into the Maurice letter, since 
the honour of the Government was in questien, and had 
proposed an inquiry by two Judges. When it was clear 
that this proposal did not please the House, Mr. Asquith 
tried to insist upon a Select Committee of the House. There- 
upon the Prime Minister instantly changed front, denied 
that an inquiry was necessary, and decided to dispose of 
the whole matter as a question of confidence in a full debate 
of the House. Surely what the Opposition should have 
done then was to say: “ We think an inquiry essential. 
Nothing can be disposed of in the passionate and ex-parte 
statements of a debate. The essential evidence cannot be 
laid before the whole House. If the Government refuse a 
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Select Committee, then let us have the two Judges. The 
point is that we must have an inquiry and not a debate, 
and any sort of inquiry is better than none.” If this 
argument had been brought forward at the right moment, 
we think it would have succeeded. As it is, the result is 
unsatisfactory all along the line. Though General Maurice's 
questions are not answered, the Government are “ vindicated,”’ 
and General Maurice’s defence has never been heard, and we 
suppose never will be heard. 

Mr. Lloyd George was tremendously effective in proving 
by figures that the Army in France was stronger on January 
1st, 1918, than on January Ist, 1917. But General Maurice 
never disputed that. What he most plainly said in his letter 
was that the Prime Minister by comparing the strengths at 
those two dates had implied that our strength on the Western 
Front between January Ist, 1918, and March 3lst, 1918 (the 
date of the German attack), had not been diminished. Surely 
it is clear to the whole world, as we pointed out last week, 
that the Prime Minister did mean people to run off with the 
idea that the Army which withstood the German offensive 
on March 21st had not been reduced in strength. If his 
words did not mean that, they meant nothing. Next, as 
regards the divisions in Mesopotamia, Egypt,.and Palestine, 
General Maurice in his letter said that it was misleading to 
describe British troops as forming “ a very small proportion ” 
of the mixed divisions. He never denied the truth of the 
statement that there were four white divisions. He disputed 
the truth of the following words which were used by Mr. 
Lloyd George: “ The rest are either Indians or mixed with a 
very small proportion of British troops in those divisions— 
I am referring to the infantry divisions.” In his speech on 
the Maurice letter the Prime Minister proved that there were 
only four white divisions, which, as we have just said, General 
Maurice had not disputed. The account he gave of the 
negotiations about taking over a new piece of line from the 
French cannot be reconciled with what Mr. Bonar Law 
had said. It will be remembered that on April 23rd Mr. 
Bonar Law denied that the extension of the British front had 
been dealt with by the Versailles War Council. “ This 
particular matter,” he said, “‘ was not dealt with at all by the 
Versailles War Council.” According to Mr. Lloyd George's 
explanation, the matter was definitely dealt with at Versailles ; 
and the ridicule he poured upon Sir Frederick Maurice for 
saying he was at Versailles during negotiations, although 
he was not in the Council Chamber when the matter was 
discussed, was trivial stuff. Sir Frederick Maurice, as he has 
himself since stated, was in the building, and no doubt was 
acquainted with all that was going on. Holding the high 
position he did, he probably had a right to see all the docu- 
ments, and to acquaint himself with the progress of the 
negotiations at every point. A Member of Parliament would 
similarly be justified in saying he was “at Westminster ” 
for a particular debate although he may only have been in 
the Lobbies. Such facts as these justify us in saying that 
Mr. Lloyd George did not dispose of the charges. 

But the cause for which General Maurice, with heroic self- 
sacrifice, as we think, ruined his professional career by a 
deliberate act of insubordination is something much wider and 
more important than is represented by such comparatively 
small points of evidence as we have been discussing. Let us 
therefore turn to this more important side of the matter. Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s letter would not have been written if there 
had not been a general belief among responsible officers in the 
Army that the Government were putting on the Army blame 
that they ought to bear themselves. What not only Sir 
Frederick Maurice but many other highly placed soldiers were 
unhappy about was that the Government were giving the 
nation a false impression of the situation at the front. The 
spokesmen of the Government may be, and indeed notoriously 
are, extremely skilful at using the picked date and the carefully 
selected statistic to show that the Government are right ; but 
a false impression is none the less created. We suffered a 
critical reverse at the end of March through the crushing of 
the Fifth Army. That defeat was due not to any want of 
courage or discipline on the part of our soldiers, as the 
Prime Minister himself acknowledged; nor has it been 
alleged, in spite of the removal of General Gough, that it was 
due to bad generalship. It was due in the main to the fact 
that we were trying to do an impossi¢le thing —to hold forty 
miles of front with fourteen divisions. Why, we ask, were 
those forty miles being held so lightly? We were doing it 
because we were compelled—because the French had asked us 
to doit. Of course the French were acting quite rightly and 


properly from their point of view. We have not a word of 
criticism to say on that subject. 


But when the Government 
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found themselves last autumn face to face with the dangerous 
necessity of taking over a long new piece of line without enough 
men for doing it adequately, surely it was their duty to do then 

romptly and decisively what they have been doing during the 
ast six weeks. They should have brought men back from the 
distant theatres of the war; they should have sent over to 
France the many thousands of men whom they have somehow 
or other been able to send lately ; they should have 
there and then the combing out of our man-power ; they should 
have applied Conscription to Ireland, and if necessary hayp 
raised the military age. The responsibility was on the Govern. 
ment and on nobody else, unless we are to believe that oy 
Higher Command uttered no warnings on the subject. Even 
if an unduly optimistic account of the situation was placed 
before the Government by some high officers, it cannot haye 
been placed before them by all. It was the duty of the Govern. 
ment to sift the opinions before them, to inquire carefully, and 
to act instantly upon their knowledge. 

When Mr. Lloyd George spoke on April 9th he created the 
impression that the Army on the Western Front had suffered 
a reverse through some cause for which the Government 
could not be blamed. By inference the blame was to be laid 
upon the Army. Abroad the prestige of the Army was 
lowered. Sir Frederick Maurice in his letter intended to 
draw attention to this matter. To this wider and graver 
charge the Prime Minister gave no answer, and honestly we 
think that he could give none because he had none. The 
public are tacitly invited to think that Sir Frederick Maurice 
has been treated indulgently because he has been allowed to 
tetire on retired pay without being brought before a Court. 
Martial. But we imagine that Sir Frederick Maurice would 
like nothing better than to be brought before a Court-Martial, 
or indeed to have any inquiry worthy of the name into his 
statements. As it is, he can hardly feel otherwise than that 
he made his great sacrifice in vain. The nation, instead of 
being healthily disquieted and wishing more earnestly to know 
the truth, has been more or less satisfied that Sir Frederick 
Maurice brought random charges. Now this is, in our own 
opinion, a very dangerous result, and is by no means the best 
way of “ getting on with the war.” Really to get on with the 
war we must have perfect trust and loyalty between the 
high-placed officers and the Government. As a result of all 
that has happened, do the public at all recognize the facts! 
It has been stated over and over again in various newspapers, 
and never contradicted, that the British infantry divisions on 
the Western Front had been reduced before the recent German 
attack from twelve battalions to nine. In other words, there 
had been a failure to supply drafts, and the strength of the 
Army was reduced by one-quarter. After all that has hap- 
pened, and especially after the brilliant and sweeping Parlia- 
mentary success of Mr. Lloyd George, is the ordinary man in 
the least aware of this truth? When the Germans reduced 
the number of battalions in each of their existing divisions 
they created new divisions. We did not do so. If the 
warnings of responsible soldiers are disregarded, and the 
Government then are able to prove verbally that they them- 
selves are beyond reproach, are satisfactory conditions pro 
duced for winning the war? It is useless to choose dates 
arbitrarily, such as January Ist, 1917, and January Ist, 1918. 
At the beginning of 1918 the Army had been weakened in 
strength by the Somme campaign, and it was, moreover, at 
that moment at what may be called “ winter strength. 
What we really want to be told authoritatively is what the 
strength of the Army was three months later. It is useless, 
again, to say that the soldiers “ agreed” to this, that, and 
the other. What we want to know is the quantity and 
character of their resistance before they felt bound to make 
the best of a bad job. To say that a man who loyally and 
patriotically tries to make the best of a bad job “ agrees,” ot 
“consents,” or “ approves” is verbally true, and yet there 
is a definite misleading of the public. 


We ask our readers to form a judgment dispassionately on 
the facts. These times are much too grave for us to trouble 
seriously about anybody’s motives, whether they be the 
motives of the Prime Minister or the motives of Sir Frederick 
Maurice. The facts are the test. Was the Army reduced in 
strength, and did the Government wish the nation to believe 
that it had not been reduced in strength? If there was 4 
reduction of strength, it helps us not at all to be told that 
the Prime Minister’s motives were always excellent. We have 
never doubted that they were :— 

** Of course he cid it for the best ; 
What should he do it for ? 
But, did he do it ? That's the test 
I ask to know no more.” 
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ULSTER AND FEDERALISM. 


LTHOUGH it cannot be supposed that the Government 
have proceeded very far with the drafting of their 
Home Rule Bill, it is clear enough that they are thinking of 
nothing but a Federal solution. Both Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Barnes by their recent speeches have removed 
all reasonable doubt upon the subject. We strongly advise 
Englishmen, before they consent light-heartedly to this 
growing movement, to examine cafefully the meaning of 
Federalism, and to ask themselves whether it is a desirable 
form of government for England—to use the word “ England ” 
here in its strict sense as the home of the most important of the 
projected Federal Parliaments. Is Federalism a political 
apparatus which can successfully be introduced during a 
great war? Is not the splitting up of a centralized and 
unified kingdom like ours a retrograde movement? Is not 
the experience of Australia, South Africa, and Canada a proof 
that the tendency is always for the various units of a political 
community to draw closer together, and to centralize such 
vital things as the control of finance, commercial policy, and 
means of communication? Would any one have demanded 
Federalism at this moment for its own sake had it not been 
that it is a veil to cover Home Rule and make an excuse for 
Home Rule? Home Rule for Ireland is to be the much- 
desired product of this tremendously complicated Federal 
scheme, on the principle on which the Chinaman burned 
down his house to roast the pig. 

Let it be assumed, however, that Federalism is to go through. 
Will the Federal idea produce any marvellous change in the 
simple facts about the racial and religious division in Ireland ? 
Of course it will do nothing of the kind. The muttering of 
the mystic word “ Federalism” will achieve no startling 
transformation. When Mr. Barnes spoke about Ireland to 
a deputation of Labour representatives from Ulster, he was 
evidently very much troubled about such questions as we have 
been asking. He recognized that the Labour men from 
Ulster were not the wild fanatics that-all Ulster Unionists 
are sometimes represented to be, but steady, serious, and 
reasoning men, who were convinced on democratic grounds, 


self-determination, that Ulster Unionists had every right to 
consideration. They did not intend that their desire to find 
their own means of self-expression should be disregarded. 
The old question, in brief, came up, as it always comes up, 
in a new form—is Ireland a nation? Mr. Barnes in his 
painful and apologetic phrases evidently recognized that 
Ireland was not a nation. “In the North,” he said, “ the 
people want nothing better than to be left alone, subject to 
the control of the Imperial Parliament.” He then hit upon 
the brilliant device of calling Home Rule “ devolution,” and 
pretending that the name somehow changed the problem, 
or rather that it made possible a solution of a problem which 
has hitherto been insoluble. The problem, he said, is “ to 
harmonize the two communities with their widely separated 
ideals in a way satisfactory to all, and so uphold the unity 
of the United Kingdom.” Would it not all sound too mad 
for words were it not that we have become inured to this sort 
of irrationality because we have followed it through its gradual 
stages with their small daily accretions of fresh irrationality ? 

We wonder when our politicians will understand that 
compromise is the one thing that does not appeal to the 
Celtic nature in Ireland. Compromise is an English virtue. 
It is also a Scottish virtue. But it is emphatically not an 
Irish virtue. The present policy of the Government is to 
equip England, Scotland, and Wales with Parliaments which 
they are not seriously asking for in order that Ireland for her 
part may be furnished with yet another grievance. An Irish 
Parliament of the Federal type would prove to be nothing else 





than a grievance to the Sinn Feiners and Nationalists, who 
are now for all practical purposes identical. But what about 
Ulster? Of course we foresee that Federalism may some day 
have to be accepted as the only way out of an artificially 
created political tangle. It is necessary to say at once, 
therefore, that the Ulster Unionists would never consent to 
any scheme of Federalism which did not recognize the homo- 
geneous Protestant Unionist area of Ulster as a Federal unit. 
The Northern Whig of Monday published an admirable leading 
article in which the immutable decision of Ulstermen is made 
perfectly clear. There is no excuse for ignoring such a calm, 
plain warning as this leading article contains. The article 
ends with the following words :— 

‘The power behind Home Rule in the Cabinet is the personal 


influence of the Prime Minister, who has tied his political fortunes 
to this measure. He,we do not doubt, will be encouraged to go 








forward on the Home Rule path by the big majority he secured in 
Parliament last week through a skilful piece of special pleading. 
- . + It is a very different thing to overcome the fixed resolve 
of a loyal and homogeneous community which knows its own mind 


and means to stick to it. . . . To Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues in 
the Cabinet we say : ‘ You are building on a foundation of sand.’ ” 





OUR IMPENITENT PACIFICISTS. 


M CLEMENCEAU’S action a few weeks ago in publish- 
e ing the confidential letter of the Emperor Karl has 
led to a fresh outbreak among our own Pacificists. They are 
now arguing in the Nation and elsewhere that this letter 
proves that there was a possibility of peace last year, 
and that a magnificent opportunity of bringing an end 
to the horrors of war was deliberately thrown away. So 
unbalanced have our Pacificists become that they apparently 
find no difficulty in going back on doctrines which they had 
themselves previously laid down as the very basis of their 
creed. Up till quite recently one of the demands most 
persistently made by the Party which desires peace at any 
price was the abolition of secret diplomacy; yet this same 
Party is now volubly expressing its regret that the three or 
four statesmen who were admitted last year to the secret of 
the Emperor Karl’s confidential letter did not take advantage 
of that opportunity to carry on further negotiations in 
complete secrecy. 

Far more important, however, than this inconsistency on 
the part of men who profess to hold up a high standard to the 
rest of their countrymen is their apparent incapacity to grasp 
the essentials of the situation. Had peace been made on the 
lines indicated by the Emperor Karl, it would in the first 
place have involved the complete abandonment of Rumania. 
What that would have meant can be seen by an examination 
of the terms of the treaty which Rumania has been compelled 
to sign. This little kingdom has now become absolutely 
subordinate to Germany and Austria, not only politically 
but industrially. Her two main sources of wealth before 
the war were her wheatfields and her oilfields. Both have 
passed under German control. Germany is to be permitted 
to buy up Rumanian wheat at her own price; the Rumanian 
oilfields pass into the hands of a German company. The 
Rumanian Government have no power of control over the 
disposal of the oil, though they are graciously permitted to levy 
a limited tax upon the output. Even that concession has a 
German object behind it, for one of the conditions of the 
peace is that the Rumanian Government are to be responsible 
for the cost of a German army of occupation. As regards 
the territorial features of the peace which Rumania has been 
compelled to accept, little need be said. Austria acquires 
considerable strips of land in the Carpathian hills enabling 
her to dominate the passes. Germany and Bulgaria between 
them acquire control of the Dobrudja. Rumania regarded 
as an independent nation has in effect been wiped off the map. 
Doubtless our Pacificists will maintain that Rumania went 
into the war of her own accord, and presumably for her own 
advantage. That is a plausible excuse for German revenge, 
but frankly we should be able to esteem more highly the moral 
fervour of our Pacificist Party if they thought less of providing 
excuses for our enemies and more of upholding the obligation 
of loyalty. It is the duty of an Ally to back its friends. 

The Manchester Guardian and the Nation ignore this duty 
not only as regards Rumania but also as regards Italy. For 
if the Emperor Karl’s letter be read again, it will be seen that 
its essential purpose was to make a breach between Italy and 
her Western Allies. France was to be bought off by the offer 
of Alsace and Lorraine ; Great Britain by concessions in the 
matter of Belgium; Italy was to be sacrificed. If such a 
proposal had been for a moment entertained by France and 
Great Britain, the Italians would have been justified in saying 
that we had deserted them after urging them to join us against 
Germany. Indeed, it is at least possible that the whole 
scheme of the Emperor Karl’s letter, with the elaborate 
precautions taken to preserve its secrecy, was part of a put-up 
job between the German and the Austrian Governments. 
If we had succumbed to the temptation offered by the Emperor 
Karl, and if Italy in consequence had broken with us and with 
France, it would then have been easy for Germany to turn 
round and say that she was in no sense bound by Austrian 
promises either as regards Alsace and Lorraine or as regards 
Belgium. 

Nor was it only Italy and Rumania whom we were asked 
to abandon. The proposals of the Emperor Karl would have 
left Serbia to the mercy of Austria and Poland to the mercy 
of Germany. The fate of Russia was equally involved. 
It was made clear that Germany and Austria were jointly 
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to have a free hand in Russia as well as in the Balkans and 

‘Poland. That means that, in return for a promise of very 
doubtful value with regard to Alsace and Lorraine and 
Belgium, we were virtually to agree to Germany establishing 
her dominion over Russian Poland, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
and Finland, and overthe whole of the Balkan States, including 
in due time our present Ally Greece, with the right to expand 
her power at such pace as she chose across Russia to Persia, 
Afghanistan, China, and the Pacific. 

This is the kind of peace that our Pacificists were willing 
to sign on the basis of a secret letter. To argue with people 
who can thus shut their eyes to plain facts seems almost a 
waste of words. Ever since the war began it has been obvious 
to all who prefer to face realities rather than to feed themselves 
en delusions that Germany is engaged in a staple to win 
world-empire, and that she has no intention of abandoning 
that struggle until she is beaten. She is not beaten yet, 
and her peace manceuvres, like her military manceuvres, are 
all directed towards securing a completer victory for herself. 

The ideals which determine the policy of the Allies have 
been defined again and again. We are not near to their 
attainment. Even if peace were agreed to upon the basis 
of the status quo ante, those ideals would still be unattained. 
For Germany and Austria would remain in control of large 
subject populations which have long been demanding liberty. 
The Poles of Prussia are as anxious to rid themselves 
of the German yoke as are the Danes of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The Czechs of Bohemia, the Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs of 
Southern Austria, are all demanding freedom from the 
Teutonic yoke. The Rumanians of Hungary are equally 
longing to escape from the insolent tyranny of the Magyars. 
It would indeed be a tragedy if the present war, with all the 
cost it has involved to the world, were to end and still leave 
these subject races with their grievances unredressed. The 
eurious paradox is that the English and Scottish Pacificists, 
who are so indifferent to the wrongs inflicted by Germany 
and by Austria upon the populations subjected to their rule, 
belong for the most part to the Liberal Party, which has 
always posed as being the special defender of freedom. 
People display their Liberalism by attacking their own 
country. The.connexion of ideas is not so absurd as on 
the surface it seems. Within limits there is a logical basis 
for it. True tolerance involves readiness to criticize one’s 
ewn side. The trouble with our impenitent Pacificists is 
that they imagine that they can only prove their loyalty to 
the doctrine of tolerance by invariably giving their own side 
out. People with this habit of mind are perhaps even less 
fitted to shape the policy of their country than the most 
bigoted of ultra-patriotic Tories. For the patriot can under- 
stand the patriotism of other peoples, and make due allowance 
for it; the anti-patriot, with his eyes ever turned inward to 
admire his own superior virtue, is blind to the hard facts of 
international life, and bases his policy upon his delusions. 











THE PRESERVATION OF VANITY. 

T is said that we are all vain; but are we? No such luck. 
We were born vain, it is likely enough; but many of us fell 

an early prey to the sporting instincts of the youthful moralist and 
got it knocked out of us. All boys take aim at vanity wherever 
they may see it, just as they would like to take aim at a rabbit. 
Primary ideas of morals are, it would sometimes seem, of an entirely 
disciplinary nature. To correct what is wrong in some one else 
is the schoolboy’s most conscious moral effort, and, oddly enough, 
the fault which he recognizes and punishes most promptly is vanity 
probably because it is so easily seen. Conceit is a deep, dark 
thing; it takes a great deal of knowledge of the world to make sure 
of it; but vanity is transparent, it catches the eye, and the edu- 
eators of the child are fiercely determined to destroy it. When we 
say “ educators ” we do not mean the kind-hearted race of school- 
masters or proud and long-suffering parents; we mean the real 
tutors of the child—the other children. It is harsh discipline this 
that we have described, and if vanity survives it and lasts into 
youth the vain person is still not safe from his persecutors. Worse 
defects may find indulgence, may even be screened or stoutly 
defended ; but every man’s vanity is fair game to his friends. 
They will make him smart for it if they can, and get amusement 
in so doing. Vain people, it must be allowed, do tempt attack. 
They give themselves away. A vain man has no distrust of his 
fellow-creatures such as oppresses and saddens the more humble- 
minded, He never wants to hide from their eyes; he expands in 
the sunshine of their notice and toils cheerfully for their good 
opinion. He has a source of happiness in himself. It is a shame 
to depress him. Not that the vain man is easily discouraged. 
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There is something thick-skinned and jubilant about his courage 
which many snubs cannot pierce or silence But it may be said: 
“Surely there is much vanity which cannot be described as cheerful 
or thick-skinned.” Sensitive vanity, it will be argued, is a source of 
great pain to many excellent people, and it is in a sense a kindness 
to destroy it, just as it is a kindness to destroy the nerve in an aching 
tooth. We doubt, for our own part, if what is called sensitive 
vanity is, correctly speaking, vanity at all. It is an inferior variety 
of humility having some superficial resemblance to its opposite, a 
resemblance which is emphasized in its name, but does not belong 
to its nature. To give an analogous example from the materia] 
world, an oak-apple is not an apple, neither is sea-lavender lavender. 
An intense sensitiveness to praise and blame is obviously the out- 
come of self-distrust rather than self-appreciation. This form of 
humility often accompanies the need for expression. Men are 
impelled sometimes by talent, sometimes by something less valuable, 
to tell out what is in their minds. As soon as they have done it 
they are impressed by the poverty of the offering they have given 
to the world, and dread its cold or harsh reception of their treasure. 
If their apprehension is fulfilled, they too often scream with distress, 
“Wounded vanity!” say their friends. “ Festering humility” 
would be a truer diagnosis of the cause of their discomfort. Very 
often of course real, obtrusive, exultant vanity is killed at school, 
or reduced to a condition so weak that only when time loosens the 
pressure of criticism does it come once more to life, and what was 
charming in a child becomes a bore in old age. The heart of the 
world, however, is always soft towards those who are going away, 
and they are allowed to take comfort in their harmless defect. 
During the middle period of life the man “‘ cured ” of vanity becomes 
“reserved.” In other words, he has learned to suspect his friends, 
knowing well that it is not safe to weary them, and fearing that if 
he unlocks his breast they will be wearied, or critical, or hostile, 
or amused. Not infrequently the light-hearted spirit of vanity is 
replaced by the selfish demon of conceit and bitter pride. We get 
a name on the Continent, and even in America, for these qualities 
which are not really part of our inheritance, but which are the 
result of an impatience and a natural censoriousness which cannot 
endure to let vanity alone. 

Every one uses the expression “intellectual vanity”; but we 
incline to think that in this case, as in the case of sensitive vanity, 
the expression is inaccurate. We ought to say “ intellectual 
conceit.” Vanity is a quality which is too slight to be saddled 
with so heavy an adjective. Contempt enters very largely into 
the characteristic we mean. It is common both in men and women. 
and flourishes best under persecution, being absolutely ineradicable. 
It is the only form of vanity which is not a bore, though it is some- 
thing much worse. It is seldom prolix, seldom even egotistical, 
and by no means the prerogative of the learned. People with an 
exceptional amount of practical common-sense suffer from it very 
badly. They regard shrewdness as positively the only intellectual 
power worth having. They think that by shrewd common-sense 
they could pierce the mysteries of medicine or astronomy, and that 
if it would not enable a man to write a sonnet, then a sonnet is 
not worth writing. Again, intellectual conceit is naturally very 
often found in artistic persons because they are specialists, and 
the specialist is condemned in a sense to live among the ignorant 
On his own subject the world knows nothing, and he begins, there- 
fore, unless he is a really wide-minded man, to think that it is an 
ignorant world. It used to be supposed that all learned women 
were intellectually conceited, but this notion is long dead. The 
really practical woman is the one most a prey to conceit, because 
she sees such an immense result for her labours, and she cannot see 
that a bad organizer may yet be no fool. 

In an old magazine article of more than fifty years ago we hap- 
pened the other day upon a story pathetically illustrative of the 
power of real vanity to outlive humiliation and to sustain happiness. 
One day in a prison of the period, probably Millbank, a female 
convict “contrived to extend her lank penitential prison gar- 
ments over an improvised crinoline.” There is a touch of nature 
about this almost comic story. One wonders what she was in 
prison for, this vain person with her determination to be in the 
fashion, and one speculates, perhaps sentimentally, as to whether 
the quality might not have been the means of her conversion and 
return to a world in which regard for appearances will take a man 
or woman a long way down the paths of virtue, far enough very 
often to prevent him or her getting in the way of more highly 
principled travellers. 

Seriously speaking, we suppose it would be a mistake to preserve 
vanity too carefully—a mistake to become too sentimentally 
humanitarian in its defence. On the other hand, without being a 
spoil-sport, we do wish that children could be induced not to be 
always on the look-out to squash it. If when the character is 
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still but a budding garden, vanity might be allowed a place in it, 
we should find that it does “ succour up ” happiness and frankness. 
A close time for vanity ought to be allowed, because if we get rid of 
it altogether out of the national character, if we direct our whole 
process of education to its elimination, we shall lack time for more 
necessary improvement, and learn to hide our real hearts behind 
that screen of reserve which already hangs like a fine veil between 
us and our foreign friends. 








THE AMERICAN MARINES. 

« CYIR, I thank you for permission to go ashore.’’—“ Aren’t 

you the cook ?”—‘ Yes, Sir."—“ How long do you 
want ?”—‘ Just till six bells, Sir."—‘‘ Who’re you leaving in 
charge of the galley ?”—“ Mott, Sir.’—‘ Mott? | Where’s 
Schultz ?””—‘‘ On the binnacle-list, Sir. Hit the deck yesterday 
an’ sprained his ankle. But there’s only slumgullion to get, Sir ; 
an’ Mott’s all right at that.”—“ Better go before the mast. If 
the Skipper hasn’t any objection, [ll give you shore-leave.” 

It sounded like the opening of a sea-romance by the late W. Clark 
Russell. Yet I was on dry land, within a stone’s-throw of the spot 
wherefrom I am now writing. The only canvas was that of a tent 
or two among rows of Adrian huts; the sole funnel was the gaunt 
chimney of an open-air oven; the nearest thing to a mast was 
a flag-pole. An enlisted man was asking an officer if he might 
walk from this cantonment to town, returning at 11 o'clock, and 
was explaining that, his chief assistant having hurt himself in a 
fall, the beef-stew for mess would be prepared in the kitchen by a 
competent substitute. Whereto the officer was replying that 
it would be necessary for the applicant to go to the Captain’s 
office and obtain there an assurance that the petition had the 
Captain’s ““O.K.” In brief, I was in a camp, eshore, of the U.S. 
Marines. 

Kipling was right. That poem of his about the British “ Jollies ” 
jumps into your mind the moment you become a guest of their 
American counterpart and continues to justify itself so long as 
you remain. I have been living with him for a bit, and—both 
because he carries his sea-lingo ashore and his shore-rifle afloat, 
and because he is as much an amphibian in duties as in mind— 
I can think of the Marine, not as a “special chrysanthemum,” 
but only as “soldier an’ sailor too.” He has done police-duty 
across half the world—from Porto Rico to the Philippines—and 
now he is policing in France. He has fought in Cuba and the 
islands of the Pacific, in Mexico and Hayti—everywhere, he has 
justifiably boasted, he was “The First to Fight”’—and now, 
although a little hurt at not being allowed to be the earliest to pull 
a trigger among our men in Europe, his has at least the distinction 
of having been the earliest and readiest unit of them that arrived 
for such a purpose on the eastern shore of the Atlantic. 

The first Marine that I saw when I came to the city near here 
was one of a squad unloading stone from a railway-car for the 
construction of a pier; around about were similarly employed 
squads of Engineers and negro contract-labourers from Louisiana. 
The last Marine that I saw to-day, before retiring to his Com- 
mander’s office to write this article, was, with businesslike calm, 
subduing five tall men by means of one short club. Of him, 
when he had refused my proffered help with quiet scorn and secured 
his prisoners by his own unaided efforts, I asked a question. “* Why 
don’t the infantry care for us?” he snapped back. He nodded 
at his five charges. “That’s why. O’ course they say we go 
out of our way to beat ’em up, but o’ course it ain’t true. Our 
job’s to keep things quiet, an’ we can do it best by not seein’ fellows 
unless they want to be seen.” “Still,” I urged, “‘ you don’t dislike 
it—this sort of thing ?”” He grinned broadly. “ ‘ First to fight’ !” 
he chuckled. To the other Marine just mentioned—to the member 
of the stone-hauling squad—I put, I remember, another query. 
“What do you think of Pershing?” “Well,” he answered, 
“ Pershing don’t seem to think much of us.” That man was sore 
because his corps had to cart stone when it wanted to fight. He 
might have argued that General Pershing thinks a good deal of 
the Marines because he trusts so much to their performance. 

For the Marines are everywhere. They are the first Americans 
you see when you land; they are maintaining order at our ports 
ofentry. All the way across the country and through the American 
Camp, it is a Marine that you note at every station—a Marine 
that comes up to you with blank-book and poised pencil, and 
the demand, firm but polite: “Let me make a note of your 
movement-orders, Sir.” In Paris, as in every French town and 





village where there are U.S. troops, there also are the Marines, 
on patrol duty by night and traffic-control duty by day, their 
blue sea-service uniforms changed for land uniforms of khaki 
and around their left arms the red brassard bearing the black 
“MP.” 


initials “What are those fellows, Sir?” a Gordon 
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Highlander once asked me on the Rue de Rivoli. ‘ Marines,” 
I told him. “The letters stand for ‘ Military Police.” “Oh,” 
he said, “I heard you had some of your Congressmen over here, 
an’ I was wonderin’ if these was them, an’ if the letters meant 
“Member o’ Parliament.’” Finally, at this and other seaside 
cities, the Marines are both “shore-cops’’ and stevedores. ‘“ But 
only for a little while,” they one and all assure you, even the officers : 
“The Brass Hats are sure to let us fight soon.” 

“* Now ‘is work begins by Gawd knows when, and ’is work is never 

through ; 

*E isn’t one o’ the reg’lar Line, nor ’e isn’t one of the crew. 

*E’s a kind of a giddy harumfrodite—soldier an’ sailor too!” 

The Marines have two salient characteristics: their ability to make 
something out of nothing and to do it quickly, results in their 
establishing themselves at once and with a minimum of damage 
to surroundings; and, since they bring ashore with them the 
sea-tradition of cleanliness and order, they are, when not the first 
to fight, the First to Clean. I recall a French seaport at which 
none of our men had ever landed before a certain ship began to 
disgorge an equal number of soldiers and Marines ; the latter were 
under canvas before the former had left the dock; the Marines 
had even collected kindling from ash-heaps and had their cook- 
stoves going. A few nights since, I saw a newly arrived company 
of them march into this camp; when I visited their quarters at 
6 a.m. you would have supposed that they had been born and bred 
there. “All our own work but the stone-foundations for the 
ovens,” a sergeant assured me, “an’ we'd have done that, only 
these French Johnnies insisted that it was a job for the Bocho 
prisoners.” 

What sort of men are they ? They will answer that interrogation 
with a ready brevity. ‘‘ The best,” they will say—and, after 
living among them, I am not so sure that they are wrong. By 
one of the odd freaks of their anomalous law of organization, their 
surgeons and chaplains are sailors, whereas all the rest of the 
corps is, in each individual case, one half land and one half sea. 
Perhaps because distance makes for romance, the majority of our 
Marines in this camp come from the plains; here is the band of a 
State Agricultural College in the Mississippi Valley that enlisted 
as a unit, and across the way is housed a company seventy 
members of which joined in a body from the University of one of 
our Central North-Western commonwealths. Most of them never 
saw the ocean before they volunteered for service. ‘‘ You know,” 
one of these told me, ‘‘ when we raw fellows got on the transport, 
we found they’d remembered only the sailor side of us and given 
us hammocks to sleep in—regular hammocks, only half too short 
for a grown man and two-thirds too narrow. We'd never been 
to sea before; it was all we could do to climb into the things, 
and more than we could do to stay there. So we just rolled ’em 
up for pillows an’ slept on the deck.” 

Don’t, however, suppose that the majority of Marines are green 
men. Though by far the larger part volunteered, by far the larger 
part volunteered long ago. Some day somebody will write a 
romance of the Marines, and when he does he need not draw on 
his imagination ; he need only collect the data—when their stolid 
modesty will vouchsafe it—from such veterans as we have here, 
who began as those boys from Kansas or Minnesota are beginning 
now. He need but tell the story of that sergeant of thirty, who 
looks twenty-five, and who enlisted at sixteen; of how he ran 
away to sea, like one of W. H. G. Kingston’s boys ; of that cloudless 
day when he rowed under fire across the unprotected strip of water 
to patrol the streets of Vera Cruz, and of the succeeding night, 
when he, and three other men, held a freight-car, loaded with 
explosives, against an armed Mexican mob. He need only gain 
the confidence of this lad from Pittsburg to learn of hand-to-hand 
fights that began against outnumbering Mexican Regulars, drawn 
from their cover on roofs and behind chimneys, and ended in 
repelling rear-attacks of the Mexican police. “You see that 
grizzled old fellow over there ?” a Captain asked me. He himself 
was young enough to have been the “ old fellow’s ” son, but the old 
fellow was still tough enough to have been the Captain’s twin 
brother. ‘‘ Well, he’s had a lot of it—Philippines, Boxer Rebellion, 
Vera Cruz, and Hayti. You know, in the Marines, when we can’t 
think of the generic name for anything, we call it a ‘gadget’ or 
a ‘gilguy.’ Now, this man has won two Congressional Medals 
and has another coming. When we sighted the French coast, 
I was standing, where he couldn’t see me, just behind him; and 
I heard him say: ‘I got two o’ them gadgets now, an’ one on 
its way. I wonder if I'll get another over here.’” 

The Marine, as I’ve said, carries all his sea-terms ashore, and 
his vocabulary is almost entirely nautical. When he stops what 
he has been doing, he “ belays” it ; when you tell him to prepare 
to do something else, you order him to “stand by” for it; and 
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when he is called before his commanding officer, he is brought 
“up before the mast.” Though he falls on a country road, he 
“hits the deck”; when he is slightly ill, he goes “on the binnacle- 
list”; and when he must at last enter hospital, even if a motor- 
zmbulance carries him to a building at a street-corner, it carries 
him to the “sick-bay.” He gets a stripe for every enlistment, 
and the stripes are “‘ hashmarks” ; he keeps himself “ shipshape ” 
as much ashore as afloat; the kitchen is the “ galley ” wherever 
it may be; the guard-house is the “ brig” by land as well as by 
water; and a Captain is always a “Skipper.”’ On ship, at leisure- 
hours in the evening, the Marines light a lamp in their quarters 
and smoke; they call it “lighting the smoking-lamp,” and in 
camp their dismissal to leisure remains “lighting thé smoking- 
lamp,” even when there is no lamp about and the tobacco is 
exhausted. Their Central and South American service has con- 
tributed “ pronto” for “ quickly,” has twisted “ maiiana” into 
“slowly,” and they now use “hombre” for “ prisoner.” What 
new terms they will learn from their work in France, Heaven only 
knows. 

It is all kinds of work, in all kinds of weathers, at every hour 
of the clock. Here Marines are hauling stone with Engineers 
and contract-labourers. Throughout the American Zone in France, 
they are the policemen that never sleep. The day may come 
when they are holding their bit of the line against the Boche- 
Boys from Western farms and men from Manila and Vera Cruz, 
they are pure grain that is being poured into every one of a dozen 


of the horrible hoppers of war, 
Reematp Wricut KAavuFFMan. 


Near a French Port, January —, 1918. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——~<.—_—_—_. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.] 

THE TREATMENT OF GENERAL MAURICE. 

(To rae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The treatment that General Maurice has received must have 
left a very painful impression on the public mind. To those who 
have no sources of information on the subject but the newspapers 
the case presents itself thus. A plaintiff brings certain charges 
against a defendant. Instead of the matter being referred to an 
impartia] Tribunal, the defendant chooses his own Court and 
»ppoints his own jury. He then gives an ex-parte answer to the 
charges, in circumstances which do not admit of his being cross- 
examined on behalf of the plaintiff. Thereupon as judge, he 
charges the jury, and calls upon them to give their verdict on a 
side-issue as to whether he or a rival politician should be Prime 
Minister. The verdict being thus given in favour of the defendant, 
the plaintiff is considered to have been found guilty, and sentence 
is pronounced against him, the penalty being that he should cease 
to serve his country as a soldier, able and experienced soldier 
though he be. 

The average fair-minded Englishman would not, with such 
information as he has, take upon himself to judge of the wisdom 
er propriety of General Maurice’s action; but he has no doubt 
whatever of his moral courage, disinterestedness, and patriotism. 
Neither would a fair-minded person be disposed to condemn the 
Army Council for acting on the regulations applying to such a 
ease. He would, however, have expected a chivalrous opponent to 
intervene on behalf of one with whom he engaged in controversy 
on terms so highly advantageous to himself. The whole matter 
gives a shock to the general sense of justice that no plea of politi- 
eal expediency can extenuate. Fiat justitia, ruat coelum. It is 
a principle that our present rulers do not understand. They seem 
to think that a great Empire can be upheld by Parliamentary 
strategy rather than by attention to Divine law, and all history is 
against them. 

There are no men to whom the country has owed so much during 
the war as our soldiers and sailors, yet these are the only men 
who are punished for errors and indiscretions, real or alleged. 
Politicians, whose timidity or self-assurance or procrastination 
may cost thousands of lives and involve the country in untold 
expense, are seldom, if ever, brought to task, and when they are, 
they are easily restored to office, while some of our ablest and most 
trusted soldiers and sailors are placed in the position of broken 
men, simply because they have not succeeded in getting on with 
eur politicians or have been unwilling to act as their tools when 
unwise courses have been projected. Meanwhile an officer on full 
pay who happens to be a Nationalist is allowed to advise the Irish 
people to resist Conscription, treason is permitted to be openly 
preached by certain persons in high place, and lawlessness of the 
most extreme and mischievous kind is practised with impunity. 
How long is the country to stand this sort of thing ? Is not our 
first want a new Parliament reflecting the true mind of the nation 
and with a moral sense unimpaired by years of party controversy 
and intrigue ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. Paice Cox. 





The Residence, Chester. ; 


| is tried by his peers. 
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(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—A careful study of General Sir F. Maurice’s letter of the 
6th inst., and of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of the 9th idem, reveals 
some important facts, amongst which are: (1) That the Director. 
General of Military Operations was not aware the extension of the 
British line in France was in active operation before the Ver- 
sailles meeting of February 1st, at which he was in attendance 
and, moreover, that after the Council meeting he was led to believe 
the decision had only just been arrived at. Why was the Director. 
General thus misled, and by whom ? (2) That for the purpose of 
his own self-defence Mr. Lloyd George, in his estimate of our 
fighting strength, boldly lumps in all labour, thus presumably 
including the thousands of Chinese, natives of India, and negroes 
who are in France. Sir, is not the first fact extraordinary ? Was 
Sir William Robertson equally ignorant and misled ? Was our 
Chief of Staff indeed already ignored by the Versailles Council, to 
whom, according to Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Douglas Haig reported 
the extension direct ?—I am, Sir, &c., Water Y. Wynpnam. 
Redlands Bank, The Holmwood, Surrey. 


(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’)} 
Sir,—I am most heartily in accord with your remarks re Major- 
General Maurice and his letter to the Press. The only 
person who emerges from that incident with credit js 
the Major-General. The unsuccessful way in which Mr, 
Asquith handled the subject shows a decline in his powers, 
although he has always been unequal in debate. The Premier 


| cannot be congratulated upon a success in a “ tied’? House. The 


unfortunate members were in the position of having to condemn 
or acquit their chief, and therefore to a certain extent themselves, 
I submit, therefore, that the incident is not closed, and that it 
is due not merely to the parties directly concerned but to the 
nation that there be a Court-Martial where evidence can be 
adduced. I am surprised that no legal member of the House took 
the point. It is not similar to a case of impeachment where a man 
It was an allegation of misrepresentation 
which ought to be settled by an independent Tribunal. It is 
grotesque to stifle the charge by a packed Tribunal such as the 
House of Commons necessarily was for that purpose. What is to 
happen to the present Government I do not suggest—it will prob- 
ably continue in office until it is driven out—but we can only deal 
with points as they arise, and it is useless to make forecasts.—l 
am, Sir, &c., A. E, Bate. 
45 Sudbourne Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND HIS CRITICS. 
(To rae Eprror oF tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sirn,—The recent attitude of the Spectator towards Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Government is a source of infinite regret to the 
many readers of the Spectator in the Midland Counties, and I 
believe generally throughout the country outside of some of the 
West End drawing-rooms and clubs in London. That the Govern- 
ment have made mistakes no one would deny; but it is those who 
make the fewest mistakes, and not those who profess infallibility, 
who will succeed in all great undertakings. Mr. Lloyd George 
has the confidence of all classes in this country because they 
believe that he has the courage and the determination “ to get on 
with the war,”’ and that he and the Government are united 
thoroughly, whilst no one can deny that he has for his colleagues 
in the Cabinet some of the ablest and most trusted statesmen and 
practical men of business in this country without reference to old 
party political opinions. . 

No one has a higher opinion of Mr. Asquith’s great brain-power 
and splendid patriotic speeches than I have, but he is severely 
handicapped by the bitter hostility shown by his colleagues and 
other influences towards the Prime Minister and his Unionist 
friends on the Treasury Bench, and the notorious exertions of the 
Radical Party Whips to try and discredit them by every possible 
means. But the country, as distinct from certain portions of 
London society, are well aware of what is going on, and are deter- 
mined that there shall be no change of Prime Minister during the 
remainder of the present serious position of the war; and they 
know that it is the unanimous desire of both our brave Army and 
gallant Navy as well as that of all our Allies. 

I believe nothing during this war has given greater satisfaction 
to the country generally than the triumphant defeat by Mr. Lloyd 
George of the discreditable and unpatriotic attempt, carefully 
organized, to discredit the Government by those connected with 
the Radical Party’s official wirepullers; whilst it is very instruct- 
ive to compare Mr. Asquith’s very defiant and haughty speech in 
giving notice of the Vote of Censure, emphasized as it was most 
emphatically by the Radical Whip, and his apologetic and lame 
attempt to minimize the certain effect of his resolution if it had 
been carried, with an intelligent foreboding of the decisive vote cf 
the representatives of the people in accordance with the general 
opinion of their constituents throughout the United Kingdom.— 
I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hall. 





(To THe Eprror or tue “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Spectator’s attacks on Mr. Lloyd George are a grief to 
many of your readers, and we marvel at the strange company in 
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which you are finding yourself. The enemies of the Government 
form just now a curiously mixed flock. The fight-to-a-finish lion 
lies down with the peace-at-any-price lamb. The Spectator joins 
hands with the Nation, the Morning Post with the Daily News. 
The strident tones of that stern patriot, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
are heard mingling with those of disgruntled Generals and poli- 
ticians out of a job, in full-throated chorus. High Tories and 
hot Radicals, Pacificists and a certain section of “ Society,’” unite 
in drinking—the beverage may be “cocoa slop ” or old port—con- 
fusion to the man who a year ago was hailed as England’s hope. 
The arguments used are, as might be expected, mutually destruct- 
ive, and no less heterogeneous than the people who use them: 
Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with; sothe Pacificist blames 
the Premier for not making peace, while the Spectator “ slates ” 
him for not making war. You complain because he allowed Mr. 
Chamberlain to go out of the Government: many cried “ Shame! ” 
when Mr. Chamberlain was reinstated. Some say it is scandalous 
to conscript Ireland; others that it ought to have been done long 
ago. You pleaded long and urgently for a naval offensive ; but the 
changes at the Admiralty were greeted with much harsh criticism. 
The Government, blamed for the partial failures of our forces in 
one field, must surely be allowed a share of the credit for the 
Navy’s exploits under its new leadership. Your motives, we are 
well aware, are patriotic and disinterested; but there are others 
of whom the same cannot be said. There is a bad spirit abroad 
just now in certain quarters, a spirit of faction and mischief- 
making, of offended vanity and personal animus, which requires 
curbing. The upshot of the whole business is that the Opposition 
is discredited by a Parliamentary fiasco, and Mr. Lloyd George 
stands higher to-day in popular estimation than he did a month 
ago.—I am, Sir, &c., Hvenu E. M. Srutrie.y. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

(To Tae Eprror or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Sir,—As one who has no time to master the refinements of political 
intrigue, and has no desire to indulge at this or any other time in 
the pastime of party politics, I would ask you two questions. 
(1) Which man in the present British Parliament do the Germans 
most cordially fear and hate ? (2) Why ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

72 Wimpole Street, W.1. H. Garprner. 

[Our correspondent ao doubt wishes us to say “Mr. Lloyd 
George ”; but for our part we think it unwise to believe literally 
all that the Germans ask us to believe. It is not their habit to 
tell us truthfully their likes and dislikes. Although we 
are in doubt as to which British statesman is most disliked by 
the Germans, we feel no hesitation in saying that if the strategy 
set forth in the Paris speech had been adopted by the British 
Army, and there had been a much smaller British force than 
there actually was to resist the German onset on Maroh 2ist, the 
most popular British statesman in Germany would undoubtedly 
have been Mr. Lloyd George.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IRELAND AND PROPAGANDA. 

[To tue Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—Archdeacon Bor is right. Why have not our authorities, 
who have been at pains to conduct tours of political party repre- 
sentatives and individuals to the Western Front, made no attempt 
to educate and correct Irish opinion, so sedulously and shame 
leasly misled by certain clerics and demagogues? I wonder if 
your readers remember with what characteristic originality Sir 
Charles Napier, commanding the Northern District in 1839, at 
the time of the Chartist movement, convinced its leaders—with 
whose grievances he privately sympathized (how few know his 
caustic comment: “ Hell may be paved with good intentions; it is 
certainly hung with Manchester cottons! ’’)—of the horrors of 
war and the futility of opposing their ramshackle cannon to the 
guns of the Royal Regiment. He courteously invited them to 
meet him at the Barracks in Manchester. They came, found a 
battery drawn up which took up a position, unlimbered, fired a 
round or two, limbered up, and then manouvred. Turning 
round, Sir Charles said: “‘ Now, gentlemen, can your guns do 
that?” The lesson was plain; and the leaders sensibly accepted it. 

Let the authorities invite some representative Irish politicians 
and clerics to the Western Front for a week, show them the real 
meaning of war (which they seem ready to let loose in Irelan,l), 
and the splendid spirit with which their countrymen and co- 
religionists are fighting and dying for a different principle from 
that of “ Ourselves,” and for world-wide liberty. Then let them 
return, tell Ireland the real truth, and not put her to open shame 
and bring world-ostracism upon her, such as will be the German 
lot. “There are no such things as neutral nations,” writes the 
author of The Retreat from Mons. “If a nation refuses to be 
enrolled for civilization, then it is fighting by the side of the 
obscene Horror which has plunged Europe into this carnival of 
blood and misery.” Let Ireland realize what civil war means. 
The Government that dealt with the recent rising there taught 
her nothing but its own weakness and vacillation. Must we use 
the words of Antigone, and say of her :— 

nbros tye: co raira, xal delées rdxa, 

elr’ eiryevns wépuxas, el’ éoOKQv Kaxh ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., F, A. Apam, Major-General (r.p.). 
Lusitania Day, 1918. 





THE SPECTATUR. oi 


HALT ! 
(To THe Eprror or tue “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—*‘ The Government have the clearest evidence in their pos- 
session that the Sinn Fein organization is and has been in 
alliance with Germany.”—(From Sir, Edward Carson’s letter to the 
Press of the 8th inst.) In view of the approaching introduction 
of the “ Government measure,” is not the allegation above quoted 
of importance so momentous as to cal! for an immediate question 
to the Prime Minister, accompanied by a demand that until Sir 
Edward Carson’s charges Have been inquired into, and proved to 
be without foundation, further progress with “a Bill for the 
transfer of the government of Ireland to the King’s enemies” 
shall be suspended ?—I am, Sir, &c., Ne Ostiviscaris. 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 11th inst. you say that Ulster has never 
claimed the right to veto Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. I 
venture to call your attention to the wording of the Covenant, in 
which those who signed it pledged themselves to use “all means 
which may be found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to 
set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland.” The italics are my 
own.—I am, Sir, &c., ARRAN. 

Hyde Hall. 

{Lord Arran is of course quite right about the wording of the 
Covenant. What we should have said was that in practice Ulster 
has not claimed the right to veto Home Rule for the rest of Ire- 
land. The Ulster Unionist Members supported the amendment to 
the Home Rule Bill which merely asked for the exclusion of 
Ulster. Ultimately they demanded no more than the exclusion of 
the Six North-Eastern Counties.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOME WORDS FROM PASCAL FOR THESE 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “‘ Specraror.''] 

Sir,—The Ministerial Press calls for new whips in D.O.R.A.’s 
hands, for the repression of all who dare to speak any more against 
our Prime Minister. (See the latest Observer.) I am reminded 
of a passage towards the end of the twelfth letter in Pascal’s 
Lettres d un Provincial. Perhaps you have the will and the space 
to print it:— 

“C’est une étrange et longue guerre que celle ot la violence 
essaie d’opprimer la vérité. Tous les efforts de la violence ne 
peuvent affaiblir la vérité, et ne servent qu’A la relever davantage. 
Toutes les lumitres de la vérité ne peuvent rien pour arréter Ia 
violence, et ne font que l’irriter encore plus. Quand la force combat 
la force, la plus puissante détruira la moindre: quand on oppose 
les discours aux discours, ceux qui sont véritables et convaingants 
confondent et dissipent ceux qui n’ont que la vanité et Ie 
mensonge: mais la violence et la vérité ne peuvent rien |’une sur 
l’autre. Qu’on ne prétende pas de la néanmoins que les choses 
soient égales: car il y a cette extréme différence, que la violence 
n’a qu’un cours borné par l’ordre de Dieu, qui en conduit les 
effets & la gloire de la vérité qu’elle attaque: au lieu que la vérité 
‘subsiste éternellement, et triomphe enfin de ses ennemis, parce 
qu'elle est éternelle et puissante comme Dieu méme.”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. B.S. R. W. 


TIMES. 





FARM TENANCIES. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Referring to the letter from your correspondent Mr. C. §. 
Robinson (Spectator, May 11th), if professional land-jobbers are 
liable to Income Tax and Excess Profits Duty, the liability is cer- 
tainly not enforced. Obviously if it were their profits would in 
many cases be wholly absorbed by taxation, since their business 
is one which was little practised before the war.—I am, Sir, &., 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 





WASTE OF PAPER. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We are exhorted to study and practise economy, but how 
many causes of waste go unchecked ? There is a shortage oi 
paper, as you tell your readers every week, and I have lately been 
charged 5s. 7d. a ream for notepaper and Is. 4d. a hundred for 
envelopes which were listed at 2s. 2d. and 64d. respectively last 


year. Still the senseless waste of paper, printing, and labour con- 
tinues. Last week a single post brought four prints of a circular 


covering forty-four pages sent to members of my family, also a 
receipt for an account paid, with a lithographed memo. acknow- 
ledging my remittance; of what use is the latter? When a bank 
returns a pass-book either a card or memo. is sent (with the 
manager’s compliments). Does this help to “ win the war”? Our 
big joint-stock banks have some five hundred branches; if on an 
average ten pass-books are posted daily, five thousand circulars 
per diem, thirty thousand a week, or one and a half millions per 
annum will be manufactured, folded, posted, and carried for no 
good purpose. If the attention of all bankers and tradesmen was 
specifically called to the folly thus committed by some one in 
authority, I feel sure the habit would cease, and possibly other 
means of saving material brought from oversea would present 
itself to persons, who were induced by this example, presented in 
concrete form, to practise economy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Salcombe. Lion. B.. Wears. ° 
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A PROHIBITION VOTE IN HULL. 
(To mux Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May 1 bring to your notice the significant results of the 
Referendum on War Time Prohibition in this city? They are all 
the more significant since we were warned that Hull was a most 
unlikely city to give a favourable verdict; and because on the eve 
of taking the vote an attempt was made to prejudice the issue and 
to discredit the result. The total number of votes collected was 
92,660; the majority in favour of “stopping the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor during thé war and demobilization ” 
was 11,503. No one was allowed to vote unless a bond-fide resident 
within the municipal boundary, and only adults over twenty-one 
years of age had the privilege. Women, of course, for the first 
time voted in large numbers. The Government is bound to take 
notice of a demand like this; it will be well if candidates for Par- 
liament examined the result of the first voting in a large city of 
their new constituents—the women. All the churches in the city— 
from Roman Catholic to Salvation Army—enthusiastically worked 
together throughout the campaign. The Bishop of Hull and the 
Superintendent of the Wesleyan Central Mission were respectively 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haroip J. CHapman, 
Honorary Organizing Secretary, War Time Prohibiticn Committee. 
79 Prospect Street, Hull. 





A CAMBRIDGE GRIEVANCE. 
{To rue Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sim,—In view of the very large number of Cambridge men who 
are readers of the Spectator, may I be permitted to make use of 
your columns to bring to their notice a grievance of a large but 
rapidly dwindling number of members of the University, of which 
my case is typical ? Of the 1913 Freshmen, a considerable portion 
joined His Majesty’s Forces in the Long Vacation of 1914, and of 
these many were, like myself, serving overseas before the Univer- 
sity had again reassembled. With the exception of any who may 
have been subsequently discharged, and so been enabled to return 
to their studies, not one of these men has obtained his degree. 
Many of us started out to take honours, and successfully passed 
the “‘ Mays” in 1914. To get a degree of any kind now we are 
expected to go into residence for a certain number of terms and 
to pass further examinations—for the majority of us an impos- 
sibility even were the war to finish to-morrow. Contrast our case 
with that of the man of our year who remained at the University 
for a year or more after the outbreak of hostilities; pass or 
honours man, the Statutes were so altered as to allow him to take 
his degree in considerably less time than under normal! conditions. 

I have discussed this matter with Cambridge men in all branches 
of the Service, and in many places, including front-line trenches, 
and all have agreed with me in condemning as scandalous a state 
of affairs that places so great an embargo on the man who merely 
made the mistake (?) of responding to the Government’s urgent 
request for volunteers instead of placing his own interests before 
nationa] needs by remaining at the University. I am not aware 
whether this applies to other Universities, but that it is entirely 
out of accordance with the traditions of Cambridge nobody will 
deny. Why it exists at all I do not understand; possibly one of 
your readers can give some explanation. From time to time 
during the past three years I have brought this matter to the 
notice of my College authorities, and although I have been 
assured by them that the Senate has been approached, I have 
tailed entirely to get any satisfaction; hence my invitation of your 
assistance in giving the necessary publicity, which may have the 
effect of causing action to be taken in the proper quarter.— 
Thanking you, Sir, for allowing me to call public attention to 
what I consider to be a real injustice, I am, Sir, &c., Canras. 





THE DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—Mr. Grad tries to show in your last issue that the League 
of British Jews, which, like the Catholic Union of Great Britain, 
has been founded partly to assert the independence of religion and 
polities, is not a representative Association, because it does not 
contain among its members the Earl of Reading, the Right Hon. 
Herbert Samuel, and Lord Rothschild. (1 cannot contemplate the 
participation of the Chief Rabbi, who would obviously not join a 
propagandist Society.) But Mr. Grad, like so many foreigners, is 
dazzled by the glitter of English titles, and is naturally not 
acquainted with all the facts of Anglo-Jewish life. I am not sure 
if Lord Reading professes Judaism: certainly, his son, Lord 
Erleigh, does not; and it is usually the anti-Semites who insist on 
Lord Reading’s Hebrew origin. His Lordship’s distinguished 
services to the Allied cause in America do not qualify him for the 
distinction, which he has never emulated, of a representative Jew. 
Mr. Samuel springs from a Jewish family, but he holds no com- 
munal office; and until the Zionists sought to politicize Judaism, 
this busy politician was never seen on a Jewish platform. Lord 
Rothschild is an amiable man, and takes an intelligent interest 
in biology, but he has left his late father’s place in the Jewish 
‘ommunity to be worthily filled by his kinsman, Major Lionel de 
Rothschild, M.P. I am sorry to descend to these personalities, 
but your readers might naturally be misled by Mr. Grad’s display 





of titles, and might think that the President of the United Syna- 
gogue, the President of the Federation of Synagogues, the Chair- 
man of the Council of the Reform Congregation of British Jews 
the founder and President of the Liberal Synagogue, the President 
of the Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish Poor, and 
other representative Jews, elected to their offices by their ¢o. 
religionists, and all of them members of the League, are less well 
qualified to speak for British Jews than H.M. Ambassador at 
Washington. There are aspects of loyalty to country and creed 
inconceivable by a politico-Jewish “ nationalist,” even though, 
with unconscious humour, he dates his letter from the 
** National ” Liberal Club.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Memper or tae League, 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





A DOG STORY FROM THE WESTERN FRONT. 

(To THe Eprror or rue “‘ Specrator."’) 
Sir,—Our chaplain at Chantilly, the Rev. H. W. Armstrong, 
sends us the following illustration of animal intelligence which 
will interest your readers :— 

‘*‘ Being on the line of the Gothas to Paris, we are continually 
having the ‘ Alert’ sounded at night, which, as you may imagine, 
is not altogether conducive to sweet and peaceful slumber! It is 
curious how even the animals can distinguish between the sound 
of a Gotha and a French aeroplane. My little dog disappears 
under an armchair when he hears them coming, and there he 
lies with his nose to the ground and ears erect till the guns 
cease firing and the ‘ All clear’ is sounded; then he comes from 
his ‘shelter’ wagging his tail and looking quite pleased that 
they have gone.” 
-—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Mutts, 


£ecretary Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





MRS. SHERWOOD. 

(To rae Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—A memorial to Mrs. Sherwood, of Fairchild Family fame, 
is shortly to be placed by subscription in the Cathedral at 
Worcester. She had for thirty-three years a happy home in that 
city, and passed her childhood at Stanford, a few miles distant. 
The marble tablet, recording her work as a writer and as a 
pioneer philanthropist in the cause of children, white and black, 
in India, will bear a portrait in relief, reproduced from a 
scarcely known picture. The charming head, in its voluminous 
frilled cap, is draped with a light veil. Some lover of Mrs. 
Sherwood may value an opportunity of helping to keep a fair 
memory green. Mrs. Mortlock, Abington, Wigston, Leicester, is 
Secretary to the Memorial Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. Mary J. H. Sxruixe, 





“ HOWLERS.” 
(To rae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—The following are two examples of what one may call “ Con. 
tinental English ” which I observed when abroad some years ago. 
(1) In the interior of the passenger lift in one of the principal! 
hotels in Florence was painted in large lettering: “ You are 
Requested to not Leave the Lift before it not Still Stands.”’ (2) In 
the well-known Glacier Garden at Lucerne was a notice in various 
languages requesting visitors to keep to the path. The English 
version was as follows: “ It is Strictly Forbidden to Surpass the 
Bordered Ways.’’—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Moysey. 
Bathealton Court, Wivelscombe, Somerset. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


THE HIGHLAND HILLS TO THE HILLS OF 
Lo! we be Queens together. 
Magic and Memory bind us, breast to breast. 
By the curlew’s darkling ery and the rose of heather 
Sisters we are, in the soft and sorrowful West. 





INISFAIL, 


Dust is Cuchullin’s glory. 
Fingal’s valour may sea and sky forget. 

Still in cur bosoms guard we the ancient story— 
Mothers of mighty men, we remember yet. 


Shared we not sign and token 

Through the slumbering seasons, O Hills of Inisfail— 
Tove of battle and dreams, and a pride unbroken?— 

Till the War pipes blew, and Honour called to the Gael. 


Heard ye not through your sleeping? 
We heard, we thrilled from the lonely Lewes to Clyde, 
And the glory of old we gave to the young lads’ keeping, 
Who went as kings to the War, and as chieftains died. 
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Gold be our mourning only, 
Though the flocks lament, and the breakers bear no sail! 
But our splendour burns unshared, and our pride is lonely— 
For ye sleep, ye sleep, O Sisters of Inisfail ! 
Mary Aparr MAcpona.p. 








BOOKS. 


camel 
THE ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA.* 

Dr. Dm1on’s very able and depressing book on Russia during the 
past forty years will dispel many illusions. The burden of it is 
that the Tsardom was rotten to the core, and could neither be main- 
tained nor reformed. The main inferenee which we draw from the 
book is that the Allies could not have diverted the course of the 
Revolution, whatever they had said or done last year, any more 
than they could have regulated the blast of the sirocco. Dr, Dillon 
himself has often blamed the Allied Governments for their action 
or inaction with regard to Russia, and even in this book he goes so 
far as to say that “‘ they wereimpatient to see the Tsardom de- 
mocratized and, ignorant of the State structure with which they 
were dealing, they bent its pillars and pulled down the whole 
fabric.”’ Yet the main argument of his book is directed to show 
that the Tsardom perished from its own inherent vices, and that the 
abolition of discipline in the Army by the moderate Revolutionists 
removed the only foree which held together the many diverse 
nationalities of Russia. The Allies did not provoke the Revolution, 
nor could they have controlled it if they had tried to do so. It is 
idle to suppose that the warring elements let loose a year ago 
among the countless millions in that vast country would have been 
composed by a deputation of guileless British Labour politicians or 
by a Stockholm Conference as readily as a trade dispute in our 
favoured land. The Revolution, once started,-was uncontrollable, 
Neither the Constitutional Democrats, nor M. Kerensky, nor the 
Anarchists who overthrew him have been able to gain command 
of the incalculable forces which they set in motion. The Russian 
peoples are nearly all peasants, and the peasant’s land-hunger 
is the dominating fact of the Russian problem. The workmen of 
the towns, who have played an active part in Revolutionary politics, 
form a very small minority of the population, and are dependent on 
the peasantry for their daily bread. Without a trustworthy armed 
force no Government can have any hold over the peasantry, who 
are incredibly ignorant and narrow-minded because they have never 
been educated or enlightened, nor allowed to take any part whatever 
in the government of their country. The blind masses, on whom 
the future of Russia depends, had ‘ crude notions of an anthropo- 
morphic God and of an apotheosized Tsar,”’ but they knew nothing of 
Western politicalideasand very little about Russia outside their vil- 
lages. if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had led his whole Labour following 
into the steppes last year, he would not have been able to influence 
these primitive rustics, whose sole idea is to acquire more land. 
Let us face the facts, recorded very clearly in Dr. Dillon’s book, 
and recognize that Russia, suddenly freed from a stupid and cor- 
rupt tyranny, will take many years to attain an equality with the 
least advanced of the European peoples, and that meanwhile she 
lies helpless before German armies and German intrigue. 

Dr. Dillon's history of the last two Tsars is profoundly interesting, 
and abounds in personal reminiscences. He tells us that he held 
a Chair in Kharkoff University, that he was on the staff of 
a Petrograd newspaper, and that through his intimate friend the 
late Count Witte he had exceptional opportunities of observing the 
Administration at close quarters. Indeed, Count Witte, whom he 
regards as the only great Russian statesman of the past two cen- 
turies, dominates his book ; and the ex-Tsar Nicholas II., who dis- 
liked Count Witte and never willingly took his advice, is denounced 
in the most bitter terms as a foil to the wise Minister. Dr. Dillon 
must not be surprised if his vigorous partisanship occasions distrust. 
Yet he gives a mass of detailed evidence to support his view. The 
most damaging fact of all is, of course, the secret treaty of Bjérke 
for a Russo-German alliance, which the Tsar made with the German 
Emperor on July 24th, 1905, while Count Witte was in America 
negotiating peace with the Japanese. The first article of this treaty, 
which the Bolsheviks found in the Imperial archives and published, 
ran thus: ** [f any European State attacks one of the two Empires, 
the allied party will employ all its naval and military forces to assist 
its ally.” This treaty was in flat contradiction to the old Frenco- 
Russian Alliance, yet it went on to stipulate that Russia should 
inform France of the treaty and suggest her adherence. The German 
Emperor's object was to frighten France into abandoning her 
recent Entente with Great Britain. The Tsar was hypnotized into 
signing this treaty without the knowledge of his Ministers, and 
Count Witte’s first task on returning home was to devise a tech- 
nical exeuse for declaring the treaty void and to persuade the Tsar 
that he could not play fast and loose with his old ally. A Tsar 
who could commit such follies was plainly unfit for his position. 





* The Eclipse of Russia, By E, J, Diflon, London J, M,. Dent and Sons, 
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Yet, curiously enough, Dr. Dillon denies that Nicholas II. was on 
the point of making a separate peace with Germany. He had 
betrayed his ally in 1905, but the assumption that he would have 
betrayed his allies in 1916 seems to Dr. Dillon ‘‘ most improbable.” 
We hope that Dr. Dillon is right ; probably he is guided in this 
case by his theory that ‘the most careful estimates of what a 
Russian will do under a given set of circumstances, even though his 
antecedents be known and examples of-his past conduct be there 
to guide one, cannot be taken as trustworthy and are often belied 
by the event.” Dr. Dillon exposes what he describes as ‘‘the 
Hague Conference mystification,”’ maintaining that the Tsar's 
Rescript of 1898,which astonished the world, had its genesis in the 
desire of the Russian War Office to postpone the rearming of the 
artillery and to induce Austria to do the same, though Germany had 
Just adopted a new gun. Of the Conference he simply says that it 
showed ‘‘real statesmen, of whom there were two still living,” 
that ‘‘ the abyss between the two groups of people into which the 
civilized world is divided was unmeasured—perhaps immeasurable.” 

Dr. Dillon’s picture of the internal administration of Russia 
under the last Tsar is appalling. He describes, for example, the 
career of Azeff, who was at one and the same time the head of the 
militant terrorists and also a well-paid agent of the political police, 
and who continued to draw his salary after he had organized the 
assassination of M. Plehve, the Minister, and of the Grand Duke 
Sergius, the uncle of the Tsar. The story seems flatly incredible, but 
Dr. Dillon believes it implicitly. The Bolsheviks, who apparently 
worked with Germanyad az iin3t her at one and the same time, afford 
a parallel to the dual person lity of Azeff. Dr. Dillonnarrates, too, 
the story of an attempt to assassinate Count Witte, which failed owing 
to a quarrel between the two would-be murderers, one of whom killed 
the other, and gave himself up. In this case M. Stolypin, the 
Premier, and the Minister of Justice hushed up the affair, despite 
Count Witte’s insistence, and the Tsar approved of their action. 
If half that he says about the Tsardom in its last days is true, 
nothing could save such a system. Dr. Dillon thinks that Count 
Witte might have prolonged its existence for a few years, but hoe 
does not claim more for his hero. The war dealt the finishing stroke. 
The end might have come during or after the disastrous war with 
Japan, but in 1905 the Army was still comparatively unaffected 
by revolutionary propaganda, and the people were attracted by the 
novelty of a Duma. By 1917 the Duma had been proved impotent, 
the Army was seething with discontent, and the Government had 
failed to conduct the war with even tolerable efficiency. Dr. Dillon’s 
record of the old Russia that he has known so long and so intimately 
will be of lasting interest. He looks into the future with foreboding 
and dread ; yet, despite the immediate harm that the collapse of 
Russia has done to the Allies, no reader of the book can doubt 
that the Revolution which swept away so horrible a system of 
misrule will ultimately benefit Russia and the world. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 

Tue special features, aims, and scope of this valuable Supplement 
to the Cambridge History of English Literature are clearly laid 
down in the Preface. It is on a larger scale and provided 
with a far more extensive bibliography than any previous work 
of the sort. The collaboration of scholars from every section 
of the United States and Canada has for the first time been secured. 
Above all, it aims at a survey of the life of the American people 
as expressed in their writings rather than a history of belles lettres 
alone. The editors hold that it is a mistake to write the in- 
tellectual history of America from the modern aesthetic stand- 
point, Their main aim was ‘to represent as adequately as space 
allowed all the periods of our national past and to restore the 
memory of writers who are neglected because they are forgotten 
and because they are no longer sympathetically understood.” 
It may be said at once that the volume before us carries out these 
aims faithfully. Its temper is judicial, and the nationalism of 
the writers is free from parochialism. 

The first book, which deals with Colonial and Revolutionary 
Literature, opens with the works of Travellers and Explorers. 
The first printed American book (published in 1608) was that 
of the famous Captain John Smith, the first historian of Virginia, 
and first President of the Council at Jamestown. Smith degenerated 
into a hack-writer, and his version of the Pocahontas incident, 
with which his name is imperishably associated, is rejected as 
untrustworthy. The New England historians were idealists 
from the start, Puritans in the best sense, English bred, and men 
They were followed by writers who, though English 
The second group were American 
the Indian wars, internal 


of education. 
born, were Colonially trained. 
born, and treated of American subjects 
disorders, the conflict between Assemblies and Royal Prerogative. 
Here again New England was the best furnished with writers, 
The paramountinfluence of Puritan 


many of whom were ministers. 
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theology on American politics and literature from 1620 to 1789 
is treated in three very interesting chapters. The first emphasizes 
the idealistic visionary Hebraism of the early New England 
divines, and the slow ferment of democratic ideals, retarded by the 
dominance of the leaders. “They dreamed—like John Cotton—of a 
revolutionary Christian Utopia, but distrusted democracy. The 
first of the New England Puritans who effectively raised the 
standard of revolt against Calvinism was Roger Williams, the 
apostle of toleration, the preacher of a free commonwealth of 
Christ in a demotratic society. But under the Mathers, Increase 
and his son Cotton, a period of illiberal dogmatismsetin. Yet these 
guiding spirits of the New England hierarchy were men of learning, 
prodigious industry, courage, and occasionally of enlightenment 
outsidetheology. Intellectually, however, theocratic Puritanism was 
represented at its highest by Jonathan Edwards, the great Predesti- 
narian, of whom Mr. Paul Elmer More gives an illuminating portrait. 
Mr. More does full justice to his sincerity, his mysticism, his skill 
as a controversialist in the three-cornered contest between the 
Calvinists, Deists, and Arminians, his powerful but unsatisfying 
Yogic, and his personal self-sacrifice. But bis treatise on Free 

fill was the swan-song of theocratic Puritanism. The under- 
mining of high Calvinism, begun by Roger Williams and John 
Wise, was henceforward carried on by three main groups—by the 
Rationalists and Deists, by the Arminians (the first in the attack), 
and by the enthusiasts, men of feeling and revivalists. 

The theological age was followed by the political age, and 
“the struggle for ecolesiastical democracy was a forerunner of 
the struggle for political democracy which was the main business of 
the eighteenth century.” Thus morespace is devoted to Franklin 
than to any other figure discussed in this volume, though Professor 
Sherman in his admirable essay freely admits that Franklin’s acts 
and ideas were more important than his writings. His style was 
modelled on the best prose writers of his time; he had a perfect 
command of his medium; ‘‘ his manner was always at the service 
of his matter’’; he wrote with a frank and masculine ease which 
commanded the admiration of the most fastidious English critics. 
We must pass over the interesting account of the growth of 
Colonial newspapers and magazines, in which Franklin was 
actively concerned, as he was in everything that tended to secu- 
larize literature. From 1760 onwards political writing pre- 
dominated, and reached a high level of excellence on both 
sides—for the loyalists were ably represented—culminating in the 
Federalist, that remarkable series of essays mostly written by 
Hamilton. Inhisaccountof early American verse Professor Tucker 
traces its growth from utilitarian beginnings, through wastes of 
elegies and memorial poems, imitative exercises in the heroic 
couplet, Revolutionary ballads and narrative poems, crude but 
vigorous political, and somewhat futile social and _ literary, 
satires. Philip Freneau, a New Yorker of Huguenot descent, is 
singled out as the only American poet before Bryant who pos- 
sessed both imaginative insight and felicity of style, and though 
he was unequal and prolix, his lyrics,especially those dealing with 
the Indians, Nature, and the sea, justify the praise. 

The second book treats of Early National Literature, with Irving, 
Bryant, Cooper, and Emerson as the outstanding figures. But 
we may note the excellent chapter on the Travellers and Observers 
by Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell, who shows how by awakening 
interest in Nature, by their views (often conflicting) as to the noble 
savage, they “‘ gave wings to imagination,’ besides stimulating 
commerce and immigration. His account of their influence on 
English poets and the borrowings of Byron and Wordsworth is 
most interesting. Professor Whicher discusses the essayists, mainly 
imitative, but recognizes the good work of Paulding and the elder 
Dana, and the value of N. P. Willis in breaking with traditions 
and cultivating flexibility of treatment. Washington Irving's 
conspicuous services to both countries are well brought out in 
Major G. H. Putnam’s sympathetic yet discriminating study. 
Irving was born in 1783, the first author produced in the new 
Republic; he was also the first, and in some ways the greatest, of 
reconcilers of England and America. Scott, always magnanimous 
and no sharer in the sour antipathies of Blackwood and the 
Quarterly, cordially recognized Irving’s talent, as he recognized 
that of Freneau and Cooper. Professor Leonard admits Bryant’s 
limitations, but extols, not without good ground, his independence, 
his grandeur, his heroic simplicity as a poet, and recalls his 
splendid services as a journalist and a citizen—as the greatest editor 
of the New York Evening Post, and as the friend, supporter, and 
counsellor of Lincoln. The novelists, who fall to Mr. Van Doren, 
are overshadowed by the commanding figure of Fenimore Cooper, 
& great romancer and creator, who marred his life by his passion 
for controversy and litigation. But Mr. Van Doren does not 
overlook Brown, Godwin’s disciple; Simms, the novelist of South 
Carolina, and other writers who glorified their several States; 
and Melville, who enriched the literature of the sea by works of 
authentic, if extravagant, genius. Lastly, we have a chapter 
on New England Transcendentalism by Professor Goddard, who 
maintains its essentially native character and illustrates its vagaries 
as well as its nobility; and an admirable essay on Emerson by Mr. 
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Paul Elmer More, who upholds Emerson’s pre-eminence in American 
letters without overlooking the rigidity of his optimism or the 
“neglect of meditative construction and regularity ” in his form 
and style. But in his moments of inspiration he was irresistible. 
“His noblest work in verse must be sought in those quotations 
which need no context for their comprehension and might be called 
spiritual ejaculations.’’ And this is true of his prose as well. He 
was the perfect spokesman of the New England of his time. 





BLUNDERS IN WAR FINANCE.* 


Proressor Sureip Nichotson has done a real public service 
by reissuing in book form a number of essays and newspaper articles 
which he has contributed during the course of the war to various 
newspapers and magazines, and notably to the Scotsman, the Quarterly 
Review, and the Economic Journal. A considerable part of the 
book is occupied with a careful scientific examination of economic 
problems, such as the inflation of the currency. This has long 
been a favourite subject with Professor Nicholson, and it is gratifying 
to see that he does not accept the extreme dogmatic view taken 
by John Stuart Mill. He insists—and on this point nearly all 
students of political economy will be inclined to agree with him— 
that, taking money in its largest sense, there is a necessary connexion 
between the inflation of the currency and the rise of prices. This 
is a very different proposition from Mill’s view, which appeared 
to be founded solely on the amount of metallic money, and which 
formed the basis of a good many monetary follies, such as the 
bimetallic movement. That there has been an inflation of the 
currency in the larger sense adopted by Professor Nicholson and 
by most modern economists is a matter beyond dispute. The 
cause of the inflation is fairly well known. A large part of the 
money raised to pay for the war has been borrowed, not from 
the savings of the general public, but from oredits created by 
bankers. These credits have in turn formed a basis against which 
cheques can be drawn, with the result that the private cheques 
which form perhaps the largest part of our modern currency have 
become more plentiful. This cheque currency has been supple. 
mented by another form of paper currency for which the Government 
themselves are directly and solely responsible—namely, currency- 
notes. The public has not yet fully realized the extent to which 
the country has been flooded with this new paper currency. It 
began on quite a small scale in August, 1914, with an issue of 
£21,000,000, and remained on a small scale till far on into the 
summer of 1915. Thetotal on June30th, 1915, was £46,577,000, and 
the gold backing of the currency then represented over sixty-one per 
cent. of the total. Sincethat dateno addition has been made to the 
gold backing, but the number of notes has gone on increasing with 
scarcely a pause till on March 6th last it reached the enormous 
total of £220,689,000. The percentage of gold to notes has dropped 
to less than thirteen per cent., and is still dropping. In a word, 
the Government, by inflating the cheque currency by their methods 
of borrowing and by pouring out currency notes, have placed 
in the hands of the public the means for bidding up prices, and 
prices have been bidden up. As Professor Nicholson clearly points 
out, the effect so far as the consumer is concerned is the same 
as if taxation to an equivalent amount had been imposed on 
commodities. The effect on the public Exchequer is totally 
different. Instead of obtaining revenue by taxes which would 
have checked consumption, the Government, trembling at the 
prospect of imposing any taxes which would hit the working-class 
voter, have inflated the currency, forced up prices, and then dealt 
with the resulting discontent by a lavish distribution of war bonuses, 
involving in turn fresh additions to the National Debt. 

That is the main charge which Professor Nicholson brings against 
the financial policy of the Government during the war, and it is a 
charge to which thereis no answer except theanswer of the politician 
that it is his business to play for popularity. Yet, curiously enough, 
some of the very politicians who have been most responsible for 
this disastrous financial policy have themselves shown that they 
realized its unwisdom. Professor Nicholson begins one of his 
chapters by quoting the following words :— 

‘We have got into a position which I think is extremely dangerous 
and for this reason. As long as we can borrow money freely te 
any extent that is required there is a fiotitious prosperity spread 
over the whole country, and instead of making sacrifices people 
are better off than they ever were before.” 

These words were not uttered by a high-and-dry economist ; they 
were uttered by # politician—Mr. Bonar Law. At the time they 
were used—namely, November, 1915—Mr. Bonar Law was Leader 
of the Opposition. Seventeen months later, when Mr. Bonar Law 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer—namely, in April, 1917—he 
was responsible for a Budget which from certain points of view 
was the worst since the war began. Instead of frankly confessing, 
what was then obvious to almost every one, the necessity for 
further taxation, Mr. Bonar Law a year ago arranged to continue 
on an even more extended scale than before the practice of financing 
the war by persistent borrowing. ‘The purpose of this policy, 
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whether practised by Mr. Bonar Law or by his predecessors, was 
to avoid the unpopularity resulting from the imposition of taxes 
affecting the general body of voters. The Socialists justify this 
policy by putting forward the theory of the ‘‘ necessary minimum.” 
Admittedly, as Professor Nicholson points out, it would be folly 
to tax the poor so heavily as to compel them to have recourse 
to Poor Relief in order to live; but obviously this consideration 
does not apply to the case of working-class families earning over 
£200 a year, who by Mr. Bonar Law's recent concessions are to 
be exempted from Income Tax. Nor does it apply generally to 
the vast body of wage-earners in the kingdom, who are actually 
better off than they were before the war began. Instead of making 
any financial sacrifice to mect the cost of the war, they have 
jmproved their position. 

Norlwas the failure of the Government to impose adequate taxation, 
so that all classes might contribute in proportion to their means to 
the cost of the war, made good by popularizing War Loans. It 
is true that from the point of view of social security after the war 
the magnificent work done by the War Savings Committee is of 
almost priceless value. But while it is an excellent thing that 
people should lend their money to the Government for the purposes 
of the war, that is not either a financial or a patriotic equivalent 
for adequate taxation. As Professor Nicholson says, writing 
in August, 1916 :— 

“Tt must be remembered that this half-million a day of war 
savings is not presented to the State as a free-will gift—it is not 
like one of the great war charities. On the contrary, it is to be 
repaid at the end of five years with what in other cases would be 
called an ‘unearned increment’ (free of Income Tax) of about 
one-third of the original advance, not to mention facilities for 
withdrawal without loss in the interval. From the moral 
point of view there may seem to the eye of the philosopher more 
of prudence than of patriotism in so attractive an investment. 
‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead’ that he will not lend 
to his own native land 15s. 6d. for £1?” 


In the same spirit Professor Nicholson strongly contends that 
the rate of interest on War Lgans has been unnecessarily high. 
He deals with this question in a chapter appropriately headed 
with the words, ‘‘ Unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
usury,” and he argues that since the Government have had control 
both of the export of capital and of the employment of capital 
at home they could also have controlled the rate of interest. On 
this point he blames, we think somewhat unfairly, the bankers of 
the City of London, half implying that it is they who compel the 
Government to borrow at so high a rate. He apparently is not 
aware that when Mr. McKenna was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he put up the rate of interest on Exchequer bonds to 6 per 
cent. in defiance of the opinion of the City, and greatly to the 
annoyance of bankers and business men. To the further credit 
of the City, it must be added that on more than one occasion the 
benkers have demanded a higher rate of taxation, while knowing 
that increased taxation must mean less borrowing, and therefore 
less business for themselves. 





GLANCES BACK.* 

Mr. Stus’s Glances Back is a book which will appeal chiefly to the 
middle-aged—to those, we mean, who can look back a long way. 
A man who sees his youth ‘well behind him, and who passed his 
early life in London, cannot fail to be well entertained by it. He 
will see the lighter side of mid-Victorian life depicted in gay, some- 
times in garish, colours, and he will get an impression that, while 
things have altered in many ways for the better, the spirits of the 
upper and middle classes had—even before the war—very much 
gone down. Victorian seriousness was not sad, not at all cynical, 
not in the least conscience-stricken. According to our author, 
“the outward and visible signs of the joy of being alive’ were 
many of them very silly, but such signs are apt to be. Drinking 
was still common among the mid-Victorian “ better off.” ‘* Those 
were the days of animal spirits—and others.” Young men got 
drunk in public, though not by daylight. ‘‘'To be mellow was to be 
good company. Peers were mellow in Piccadilly, Aldermen were 
mellow when they left the City banquets, actors were mellow on 
the stage, and journalists were mellow in Fleet Street.” Violence 
was common after dark. Garroting, though a short-lived phase, 
was of a piece with the fashion of the hour. ‘‘ The spectacle of a 
golden youth dancing on the pavement with one of the fat, middle- 
aged, and generally inebriated flower women who hawked their 
wares at midnight in the Haymarket was a common one.” Frith’s 
“Derby Day ” forms an illustration to Mr. Sims's verbal picture 
of that national holiday of the past. The book is illustrated by 
small photographs, and—so to speak—illuminated by short charac- 
terizations, of what we may call the secondary celebrities of the day 
before yesterday. It is a great pleasure to meet them again— 
for a short time. Mr. Sims deserves the thanks of all his con- 
temporaries who in a time of almost unbearable anxiety and worry 
desire a little distraction. 
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THE PROMISE OF AIR.* 

Some readers may take this story as a mere irresponsible fantasy ; 
others as a foreshadowing of anew millennium,in which man will be 
at home in the air, and “find himself ’in that element. Actual flight, 
however, plays avery small part in the narrative. It is rather con- 
cerned with the adoption of the bird's point of view—the possibility of 
being in two places at once, as in Sir Boyle Roche’s famous “ bull”’; 
of substituting intuition for reason; of thinking bird thoughts ; 
possibly of coining a new language; of universal telepathy ; of 
developing and relying mainly on our subconsciousness. It 
will come through favoured individuals at first, and of these Joseph 
Wimble and his daughter Joan were amongst the forerunners 
or forefliers. Not that they ever really flew, though the description 
of Joan’s dancing in the last chapter comes very near it. The 
favoured ones, again, need not represent the élite of modern 
civilization. Joseph Wimble was the son of a successful analytical 
chemist who made a fortune out of an invisible sticking-plaster, 
and sent his son to Charterhouse and Cambridge, but disowned 
and cut him off with £500 when Joseph married the daughter 
of a corn-chandler. Joseph was stout and undistinguished in 
appearance, and not specially brilliant in intellect. He earned 
a modest income as traveller for a firm of educational publishers, 
but he had a “ birdy” mind. So, for a brief space, had the corn- 
chandler’s daughter; but after two or three years of married 
life she lost her looks and her wings, and became thoroughly stodgy, 
commonplace, stout, and suburban. By the time she was forty 
she never spoke, but only mumbled. Tom, her only son, a dreadful 
boy, who resembled a rabbit in childhood and grew into a Yahoo, 
reproduced the worst features of her second and earthy stage ; 
but Joan was “ birdy”’ all through—in appearance, gesture, speech, 
and thought. Indeed, she so far outstripped her father that he found 
it hard to keep pace with her in all senses of the phrase. But her 
companionship became his chief solace and stimulus, and when, 
on the death of the corn-chandler, the Wimbles were able to move 
into the country, Joseph's education proceeded by leaps and bounds. 
This is but a bare outline of the story ; but the story counts for 
little. What matters is the account of the gradual development 
of the bird-consciousness, with all that it means, in the human 
being, and, for those who prefer Mr. Blackwood’s later manner, the 
book provides a rich feast of mystico-psychical imaginings, set forth 
with great eloquence and poetical feeling. But the best summary 
of the new philosophy is put into the mouth of an h-less ex-railway 
guard, thus again illustrating the democratic character and incidenc« 
of the new evangel. 





READABLE Novets.—In Russia's Night. By Olive Garnett. 
(W. Collins, Sons, and Co. 6s.)—Gives a detailed picture of the life 
of an Englishwoman married to a Russian before the war. 
The author writes with full knowledge of her subject.—— 
The Lyndwood Affair. By Una L. Silberrad. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Miss Silberrad takes for the foundation of her plot a question 
as to the disposition of property by will. Sir George and Lady Lynd- 
wood both die in the same night, though in different places, 
and the wife’s natural heirs seek to establish the fact that she did 
not predecease her husband, and when that is impossible, that she 
was a victim of foul play.——-The War-Workers. By E. M. Dela- 
field. (William Heinemann. 6s.)—A most amusing study of a 
young woman of the modern type who is absorbed in war work as 
Director of the Midland Supply Depot. In this office she runs hos- 
pitals, canteens, &c., &c., and the portrait drawn herein will not 
fail to remind readers of several women war-workers who do not 
allow their light to be hidden under a bushel. In spite of the author's 
obvious predilections, the reader will very often sympathize with the 
official point of view, for which there is a great deal more to be said 
than appears in these y ages. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Bath: its History and Social Tradition. By an Appreciative 
Visitor. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—This clever and spirited 
little book sketches the history of Bath from early British and 
Roman days to the age of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, M.C., whom, with heroic self-control, the author refrains 
from mentioning. Queen Catherine of Braganza and Queen Mary of 
Modena seem to have been the first Royal personages to patronize 
Bath, and Queen Anne’s repeated visits gave it pre-eminence over 
Epsom and Tunbridge Wells. Then Ralph Allen, the shrewd capital- 
ist; John Wood, the architect; and Beau Nash, the organizer of 
amusements, by their united efforts made Bath the centre of fashion, 
and one of the most attractive cities in Europe. The author glances 
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at a fow of the innumerable people of interest who are associated 
with eighteenth-century Bath, and devotes a page or two to Beck- 
ford, who, dying there in 1844, had seen Bath deserted for the 
Continental spas. It is probable, as he says, that Beckford sold 
Fonthill because he was tired of its sham Gothic splendours rather 
than because he was embarrassed. He lived like a prince in Lans- 
down Crescent, attended always by three grooms when he rode out, 
and at his death had an income of £80,000 a year. The author 
might have added that just as Bath was ruined by the Peace of 1815, 
so it has benefited by the Great War, which has made the Con- 
tinental watering-places inaccessible to English people. 





A History of Ancient Coinage. By Percy Gardner. (Clarendon 
Press. 18s. net.)—Professor Gardner's treatise is an example of 
good co-ordination. From the innumerable memoirs on separate 
city coinages he has written a connected history of coinage from 
700 to 300 B.c., with some introductory chapters on Greek trade- 
routes, early traders and bankers, the origin of coin-standards, the 
relations of the precious metals—the value of gold being to that of 
silver as forty to three—and other general topics. It is curious that 
the great trading city of Carthage should not have adopted a coinage 
till 410 n.c., during the invasion of Sicily, and that it should then 
have copied the Sicilian coins, though Asia and Greece had used 
various coinages for centuries. Professor Gardner regards the talent 
as a natural weight. ‘‘ As the yard represents the length of the King’s 
arm, measured from the breast-bone, so the Royal talents of Assyria 
represented what the King could comfortably lift in one hand or in 
two ’—the heavy talent containing about eighty pounds of silver. 
The great value of coins in elucidating historical problems is 
repeatedly illustrated in this valuable book. 





The new number of*History, the quarterly journal of the His- 
torical Association (Macmillan and Co., ls. net), contains an in- 
structive article by Sir Paul Vinogradoff recalling bygone ‘‘ Troubled 
Times in Russian History ’’’as an incentive to hope in Russia’s 
future. dn the interesting series of ‘‘ Historical Revisions ’’ Pro- 
fessor J. W. Neill puts the case for Warren Hastings against 
Macaulay’s very unfair and inaccurate essay, and Profesaor Pollard 
examines the difficult question as to when the House of Commons 
first sat apart from the House of Lords. 


We welcome the first monthly number of the Anglo-Italian 
Review, edited by Mr. Edward Hutton (Constable and Co., 1s. 3d.). 
It opens with a frank and significant article on ‘* England and 
Italy,” pointing out how grievously Italy has been injured and 
affronted by the persistent endeavours of a small clique in this 
country to minimize the crimes of Austria and to advocate a separate 
peace with that country. The pro-Austrian campaign has simply 
assisted the enemy and discouraged our Allies. 


Du Contrat Social. Par J. J. Rousseau. Edited by C. E. Vaughan. 
(Manchester University Press, and Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)— 
Professor Vaughan's very able edition of Rousseau’s famous book 
deserves a word of praise. His edition of all the political writings 
showed the close study which he had made of Rousseau, and the 
Introduction and notes to this volume are full of fresh ideas. The 
short essay on the extent to which Rousseau influenced the Revolu- 
tionary Constitution-makers may be mentioned for its modification 
of the commonly accepted view. The long note on Rousseau’s 
gradual acceptance of a Socialist creed is another instructive 
passage in a book which will interest many people besides the young 
students for whom it is primarily intended. 


Soldats de France: Grognards et Héros de Vingt Ans. Par le 
Comte de Lort de Sérignan. (Paris: Perrin. 6 fr.)}—These inter- 
esting biographical essays on French soldiers of the Napoleonic age 
relate to veterans like Captain Coignet, whose memoirs, published in 
his lifetime, seem to have been largely a romance, and to the youths 
—the ‘* Marie-Louise,” as they were nicknamed—who were called 
up prematurely before and after the collapse of the Grand Army 
in Russia. The sad fate of two of these brave lads, the Aide- 
Major Socrate Blanc, who was only eighteen, and the Lieutenant 
Alexandre de Bontin, is told in the closing chapters. The most 
curious story in the book is that of Napoleon’s most daring spy, 


Charles Louis Schulmeister, a native of Baden, who settled in Alsace | 


and became acquainted with Savary long before he was famous as 
the head of Napoleon’s secret service. 
remarkable feat was to present himself at Field-Marshal Mack's 
headquarters at Ulm. He posed as a German suspect who had been 
expelled by the French, and he gained Mack's confidence by fur- 
nishing him with news, in which the true and the false were skilfully 
blended. At the critical moment when Mack was hesitating 
whether ornot to retreat, Schulmeister sent word that Napoleon was 
returning to France to oppose a British landing. Mack decided to 
hold firm at Ulm, and a few days later he was forced to capitulate. 





The Problem of 
Robertson. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor... By J. M. 
(Chatto and Windus for the Shakespeare Association. 


Schulmeister’s first and most | 


} 








ls. 6d. net.)—Mr. Robertson is an acute and istevention critic 
of the Shakespeare canon. In this essay he attacks the old problem 
of reconciling the Falstaff of The Merry Wives with the Falstaff 
of King Henry IV. and King Henry V., and solves it by the plausible 
assumption that The Merry Wives in its first form, which we do 
not possess, but which we may trace in the quarto version of 1602, 
was the earliest of the Falstaff plays. There is much to be said 
for Mr. Robertson’s view that Elizabethan plays were often 
drastically revised and rewritten for special occasions, so that 
the original author, like the writers of some pantomimes, 
would scarcely recognize his work when he saw it produced. If 
it be true that Queen Elizabeth, after seeing Henry IV., desired 
to see Falstaff in Love, she may have meant the old play, which 
may have been worked up for a Court performance. Mr. Robertson 
of course detects his favourite Chapman’s handiwork in the play 
as we have it ; for our part, we should be sorry to think that every 
line was Shakespeare's. 


With the R.A.M.C. in Egypt. By Sergeant-Major, R.A.M.C. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)—This very able and interesting book 
gives a full account of the work of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
in Egypt from the outbreak of war to the capture of El Arish, on 
the border of Palestine. The author shows such a comprehensive 
and intimate knowledge of his subject that the volume might 
almost serve.as a text-book for those engaged in Eastern campaigns, 
though at the same time it is very readable. The public will learn 
from the book that the triumph of our Medical Service over disease 
in the Sinai advance was not less remarkable than the military 
successes of the Army. The chapters on ‘‘ Camp Sanitation” 
and ‘“‘ Epidemic Diseases’’ are noteworthy. Cholera was raging 
in Syria, and every Turkish prisoner was a possible ‘ contact.” 
Yet by careful attention to every suspicious case, combined with 
strict quarantine for ell persons crossing the Canal, the Medical 
Service kept cholera out of Egypt, and had in the whole Army only 
thirty cases, all caused by drinking unsterilized water. Plague, 
which is endemic both in India and in Egypt, was suppressed in a 
similar way. In the spring of 1917 there were eighty-five cases 
among the Indian troops and thenative labourers, but after a 
month the epidemic was stamped out. The book emphasizes the 
importance of minute details in military sanitation, and shows what 
can be done by a zealous and efficient Medical Service working under 
the greatest difficulties. 





The British in Capri, 1806-1808. By Sir Lees Knowles. (J. Lane. 
15s. net.)}—This large book, with many fine portraits and views, 
is devoted to a small and far from creditable incident in our military 
history. Capri was captured by Sir Sidney Smith’s Marines and 
bluejackets in May, 1806, two months before the victory of Maida, 
and was garrisoned with Sir Hudson Lowe's battalion of Corsican 
Rangers and a Maltese battalion. In October, 1808, Murat, the 
newly appointed King Joachim of Naples, sent a force across the 
bay and induced Sir Hudson Lowe to evacuate the island after 
less than a fortnight’s siege. Napier blames Lowe, but the War 
Office continued to employ him, and at length chose him to be 
Napoleon's gaoler at St. Helena. On Lowe's own showing, in a 
manuscript account here printed at length and in the papers laid 
before Parliament, which are also given in full, the defence of 
Capri was singularly ill contrived, and the critical landing-places, 
which might have been held by a corporal’s guard, were left in 
charge of notoriously undisciplined Maltese, who allowed the 
enemy to get ashore. The Navy and the Army failed to work 
together, and Lowe lost heart when reinforcements were on the way. 
The author's Introduction about Capri itself is most interesting. 
The moral, which he does not draw, is that an island unprovided 
with a good and defensible harbour is not necessarily the ‘ key’ 
of the sea which, on the map, it seems to dominate. Capri was 
really useless to both sides, and arry troops stationed there were 
out of action. Probably Sir Hudson Lowe’s superiors were secretly 
pleased that he had lost Capri. 





The Estate Book of Henry de Bray. Edited by Dorothy Willis 
(Royal Historical Society. Issued to members.)—Miss Willis has 
edited with great care and skill the curious estate book kept by a 
small landowner, holding about, five hundred acres,at Harlestone, 


| Northamptonshire, at the beginning of the fourteenth century. It is 


perhaps the only existing record of a small estate of that period, 
though there is plenty of material relating to the great lordships. 
Henry de Bray, like most mediaeval landowners, was a highly 
litigious person. The entries that interest us most are the details 
concerning his small tenantry. The daughters of Roger Bente, 
who held two cottages and two acres, or Richard Le Pewer, Robert 
Champeneys, and Robert Lawe, who rented cottages from Henry 
de Bray, would have been amazed to know that after six centuries 
their names would be recorded in print. Anhistorian with the gift 


of imagination might recreate the little Northamptonshire village, 
as it was about the year 1300, 
register. 


from this apparently dull 
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ss AI BERTY &  CO’S 
TILO- LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


ALL TRACE OF ACIDITY 
GONE IN A FORTNIGHT 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 
The Lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy 
and permanent relief even in the most st ubborn cases. 

TESTIMONY.—‘ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box eontained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a fort- 
night, when all trace of acidity was gone. I may say that I never 
take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled with 
that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate I should 
not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad that I tried 
them at last.”’ 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have pure 
white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect condition ; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


| DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
| 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compass 


es. 
IEW CATALOGUE fr ication. 
| wg bENT and Co, Lta., 
| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, wc. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3. 


Astronomical 


Weare-mack. 


— IRISH 
POCKET 
Iusreied et? =H ANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free : 
gentlemen and children 


By Appointment to their 
Majesties the King and Queen 


For ladies, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
er over £31,000 for each Working Day 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Required in September: 
_ (1) HISTORY MISTRESS, with Honours Degree; preparation for higher 
examinations, Salary not less than £120 per annum, resident, 

(2) FORM MISTRESS, to teach principally elementary Mathematics. Ability 
to teach other elementary subjects a recommendation, Salary not less than £100 
per annum, resident. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, giving full particulars, and enclosing copies of 
testimonials, j 


PA8T-TIME SECRETARY required to supervise the work of 
an INFANT WELFARE INSTITUTION in the East End, Smail salary 
offered.—Apply to LADY C, C., 53 Cadogan Place, 8,W. 1. 





HITECHAPEL 
APPOINTMENT 


FOUNDATION. 


OF HEAD-MASTER OF THE FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


The Governors of the Whitechapel Foundation hereby give Notice that they are 
prepared to receive applications for the appointment of Head-Master of the above 
School. He must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom, or have such 
other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to commence on the Ist September, 1918. 
and to perform the usual duties of a Head-Master of a Secondary School in accordance 
with the Scheme under which the Foundation is administered, and such other duties 
as the Governors may from time to time require, at a commencing salary of £400 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to £600 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied with copies of not less than three testimonials of recent 
date, are to be sent addressed to Mr. THOMAS D. METCALFE, St, John’s House, 
124-7 Minories, London, E, 1, endorsed “ Applications for the Office of Head-Master 
of the Foundation School,” not later than the 8th June, 1918. 

Further information can be obtained from Mr. H. CARTER, B.A., the Head- 
Master of the School, Whitechapel Road, London, E.1, and from the Clerk to the 





Governors, THOMAS D. METCALFE, Clerk to the Governors. 
pF SStaS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

REQUIRED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take JUNIOR 
MATHEMATICS, A Degree, experience, or training desirable. Initial salary 
£140 per annum, 

Also an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take 
School and JUNIOR ENGLISH. Experience or training desirable. 
£140 per annum, 

All particulars can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applications (for which no forms are provided), stating age, qualifications, and 
experience, with copics of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to me 
as soon as possible, A. E. LOVELL, 

Education Offices, Town Hall, Chester, Director of Education, 
8th May, 1918, 


NEEDLEWORK throughout the 
Initial salary 


Hewst's SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 
Trustees: THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ROBINSON, M.A. 

Applications are invited for the following posts vacant in September :— 

1, MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, Physics and Chemistry as subsidiary subjects, 

2. FORM MISTRESS. Subjects: French, German, and English. 

3. Fully trained MISTRESS for Swedish Drill, Games, and Dancing. 

4. SINGING MISTRESS, also able to teach Pianoforte or Violin. 

All the posts are resident, For the first two, a Degree or its equivalent is essential, 
Salary according to qualifications and experience, 

Applications to be sent to the CLERK to the DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ 
Hall, London, E.C, 


—_ TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

The Management Committee of the above School invite applications for the Post of 
TEACHER of COOKERY as from the Autumn Term, 1918. 

— of salary £140-£200; experience to be taken into account in fixing the initial 
salary. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
and testimonials should be sent before Thursday, June 6th, 1918. 

ADA M. RIDLER, 

6 St. Andrew's Place, Cardiff. Secretary. 

| | cclaetpatet tied eto EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
DARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress : Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A, 

ENGLISH MISTRESS required in September to take charge of the Course of 
Modern Studies, Candidates should hold a good Degree, and in their application 
should give evidence of their organising ability, their methods, aad their iis as to 
the aim and scope of English teaching. 

Salary up to £200 per year, according to qualification. 

Education Office, Darlington, A, ©, 
13th May, 1918. 


BOYDE, 
Secretary. 


M4NCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 

A FORM MISTRESS is required for English and French. Full particulars of the 
duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on application to the under- 
signed, 

Commencing salary £160 to £200, according to qualifications and experience. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, a should 
reach me by June 3rd, SPURLEY HEY, 

Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Education, 





TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 

CHEMISTRY MASTER, to be attached to the County Higher Education 

Staff, Wanted for September. (< ing salary £250 per annum. University 

Graduate with special knowledge of Chemistry.—Forms of application and further 
particulars can be obtained from 

SIR GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
Director of Education, Stafford, 
Applications must be received not later than June 8th. 








IPON & WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 
—LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Churchwoman) required in September next, 
Secondary School experience desirable. Salary £140, rising to £180, with rooms, 
board, and medical attendance during term. A higher commencing salary will be 
paid to a Candidate with good experience. 
Applications are to be sent in before May 3lst to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


IPON & WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 
—LECTURER IN EDUCATION (Churchwoman) required in September 
next for Upper School Teachers, Secondary School experience desirable. Degree 
essential, £140, rising to £180, with rooms, board, and medical attendance 
during term, A higher commencing salary will be paid to a Candidate with good 
experience, 
Applications are to be sent in before May 26th to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom forms of application and further particulars may be obtained. 
OROUGH OF LOWESTOFT. 
Wanted, for the Municipal Secondary School, a Teacher fully qualified as PH YSI- 
CAL INSTRUCTRESS and GAMES MISTRESS; one able to give some help 
with Junior Form English or other work preferred. Salary £130 per annum.—Appli- 
cations, stating age, qualifications, experience, and when at liberty, to be sent to 
R, BEATTIE NICHOLSON, 
Town Clerk, 
Lowestoft. 








KEEN SCIENCE MASTER is Wanted in September for good 
Chemistry and Physies in well-known School. Initial salary £250-£300, pos- 
ibly more to well-qualified Teacher.—For this and other vacancies apply to REGIS- 
TRAR, Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd., 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 1. 





NANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET (Church 

Education Corporation)—HEAD MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS wanted 

in September, resident. Degree essential, Liberal salary offered to suitable cands 
date.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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CLASSICAL ———_ required in September for Higher Course Work. 

nd experience necessary for the p' ~ yor of candidates for the 
the. Higher Certificate Examination and for University Scholarships 
” according to qualifications, but not less than £170 a year, rising to a higher 


im. 
Forms of application to be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, to be returned 
the u 


Good 
School 
tescntial 


ned by May 3ist. 
Education Office, Darlington, A. C, BOYDE, 
April, 1918. Secretary. 





QT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, _FIFE.— 


WANTED, in fepenbe, a SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Salary £200, 
Good and ©& ent of a 


ach’ nd managem 
iar, esscntial, Sanaa ‘a subject Chentinys  Aggleation t the HEAD- 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


GREAT CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS for BOTANY and GEOGRAPHY req 
initial oslery up to £180, aecesding so qualications, 


ired in Sept a 





TNIVERSITY WOMEN'S INFORMATION OFFICE. —Up-to- 
date and reliable information, = all matters ay hy reers now 0 ~~ 
University women, may be obtained th ——- the above Office heen Mies 
sem (Oxtord Hon, Mods., Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes Strect, Sovenas 
quare, W. 1, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








RAPD AND SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST and NAVY. 
SUCCESSES, 1916-1917: 
WOOLWICH 9, SANDHURST 14, 
INDIAN ARMY 6, NAVY 2. 
Apply— 

P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 

LECTURES, &o. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


~~ 
MARY BIRRELL DAVIES SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An ELECTION to a SCHOLARSHIP on this foundation will be made in August 
next, The Scholarship is of the value of £60 a year, is tenable for four yea and 1s 
open only to women who are stud “= yy pose to study for a Degree in Medicine 
at the University «f Liverpool.—Full details may be obtained on application to the 
REGISTRAR, iS University, Liverpool 


Tse UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
AKTS eo uding Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN- 
EERING® (including Mining), an ond METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is or in GLASS TROBROLOGT. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of train for a 
Universit: oma has arranged in conjunction with the Shefficld Training 
College Domestic Science, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded yd year, 

Prospectuses giving Sull information may be tans Se 

Ww. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ES HEATH, KENT. 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. heleeenk The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Major the Hon, W: ALDO RF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr, CHRISTOPHER 

M.P. The Rt, Hon. Ry SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


ADVISON, 
Miss H. C. ee 
Vice- a: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Ro Cent. I of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The was opened In 1885, and was the first of ite kind in nd, , 
a pre as tea’ of Scientific Physical Education on — 


course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Phys 
ico of Gymnastics, and Bedi 


Spmenclh yor z Datdaoe a “Bt dents practise teach 
ne ames. uu 
in the neighbour stands 


The College in its own grounds of 15 wr 
veautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. of acre i 
October. —Further a on application to the SECRETARY. 


3 SWEDISH SYSTEM, 











‘HE BEDFORD» “PHYSICAL TRAININ +. -—-y— 
71 ne ee — —— Sete are 
irined i this C o a Teachers of Course of ry ~ 





ROEBEL "EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET em, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collego for Teachers. Chairman : 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; urer: Mr, C. G, Montefiore, M.A, ; ‘oat 

Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, ‘M.A.—For information conce concerning Scholarships and Loan 


Fund | apply to Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ARDENI ING FOR WOMEN _—Practical training: ¥ etable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outloor I from 


JF per annum. Students can enter any date. V received if accommo- 
dation | permits.—Iilus. prospectus of RIDLEY: PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 
(\UTDOOR LIFE.— THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive ra 
houses. Vegetab' les, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoret! et - MH instruc- 
ja Bota: R- . by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekee eeping, Marketing, 
ng.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


DAR 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF ge na vhs ee. 
H ead-Mistress: Mies MARGARET FLOOD, Classical T: Camb., M.A., Dubli 

Thorcvgh cducation on mcdern lines, Preparations toe re Public Examinations a 
U niversitics, Large staff of resident Mistresses. 

Extensive grounds, chapel, conetenen. a ympasium, swimming-bath, &c, 
Bursarics and Senior Scholars for pond oo of Clergy. 

Echolarships to the Univ 

— tion now increased to receive 130 oy 

or prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St a Darley Dale; 

or The Secretary, Rev. Canon WILLIS, The Rectory, ‘Warringto 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 
Summer Term began on Thursday, May th. 
Prospectus on —s to Miss M: NCRAE. MOIR. 
7 7 Grayshott. 


| | eens ee ‘HIGH SCHOOL FOR G GIRLS, 
A 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss @. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Prep — for the Universities ; Leavin Scholarship, 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY. Bi FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
OARDING HOUSES. 

aint from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


Tf. PAUL’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK poy HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 8C HOL ARSHIPS will take 

place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 2, 3,4. These Scholar. 

ships exempt the Holders from pay ment of Tultlon Fees. "_Applicatio: 1 should be made 


Valuable 








ae 





to the HIGH MISTRESS, at the hool, The last day for the registration of 
Candidates will be Monday, June 24, ae 
ORCESTER PARK SCHOOL FOR — - GIRLS. 


Temporarily oy to THE ROCK, REIGATE HILL, SURREY, 
Magnificent position 500 feet above sea level, amidst pines ; extensive grounds, 
Free trom air raids, Abundant vegetable supply. Thorough training and educa. 
tion on broad lines. Experienced, > high qualified staff. Open-air classes, Practical, 
Domestic and Secretaria! werk, R DENT PU PILS ONLY. 
H F I E a ; 


be se LANE, WATFORD, 


I @G 
H as WALLIS. 


Private Residential Hjohoal for Girls, Tele. : 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE .—Principals : - Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College).—First-rate 








> Watford 616.” 





S§ 7: FeLI SCHOOL, 
26TH. 


Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Ten tle, Cricket, Swimming, «ce. 
SOUTHWOLD. 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 2xnp—JULY 
Head-Mistreas—Miss L. SILCOX, — 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING. SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. patios, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, rough education on modern lines, 





Pupils Prep for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful uation overlooking the bay. Good garden. N et Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
JHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 618. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholat of 
Newnham College (Historical ogy and of the Maria Grey Training Colles. 
aL: en ia 
Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
descri ption of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Publica- 
tion Dept. 3 GIEV ES. Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, Ww. 


 Opeces for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
Age of entry, 133 up to 15. Nominations to Royal Nava: College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum. 3 fPly Messrs, DEVITT and MOOKE, Managers, 12 Fea- 
church Buildings, E.C. 


LDEN HAM SCHOOL, near - ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1918, 

for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 
£30, and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. | Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 


ships are tenable together. 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H, COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master, 
SC HOOL— 


P PIN GHAM 

An EXAMINATION will be held on May 29, 30, and 31, 1918, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., Two of £85 per ann., and Four or Five 
varying In amount from £60 to £30 per ann, Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also 
are offered, Entries close May 20,—Further particulars and Entry Forma can be 
obtained from the Head- Master, Rev. R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham. 














{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th. At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value ‘£00 £20, and some HOUSK MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
didates who are not already in the ee Senior or Junior 


offered to Can 
pm mee ae JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per 

reference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordahire, Als0 
‘OLD. CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE sCHOLARSHIPS. Some 





ARMY, 
nominations for sons of the lergy value £30 per annum, may also Le given. 
Apply to the BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, ‘HELTENHAM, a. 
ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, annual value £80 or £50 each, will be offered for comp‘tition in 
November next, Two of the Scholarships will, under certain conditions, te restricted 
to boys whose fathers have given their lives for their country, Candidates must not 
be 14 on December Ist, 1918,—For full particulars apply to the BURSAR, We.lington 
College, Berks. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL,—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, at which some SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be’ offered for competition. —For particulars ow. 1. by letter to the 
BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8 








''HE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES MANSION, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX, DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, 
FARMING, &c., for GENTLEMEN.—Avply PRINCIPAL, 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—SC HOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, £75-£15. Examination, June 25th-26th ; Entries, Junc 11th, 


—Particulars from the BURSAR, The Leys, Cambridge. 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

May 28th, 29th, and 30th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) perann. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, 
awarded to the boy who does best inexamination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 per ann., 
may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


OVER = 








CO LL BG Ez. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA, 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on July ist, 1918, 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 


buildin 
Entrance 


Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, ~ 





HERTS. — Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Beientific and Medical Life. Successful prepara Senior School and for Navy. 
‘he School is organised in three ments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separate 
tiouses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year, Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLARSHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES, Examination in June, There are also somo “WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 


ood COLLEGE. 








BA-DPIS 24D 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 00 Guincas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and in London. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 

ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 

Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examincr to the Teachers’ 
owner Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
Method, 

Biological, chemica!, and p\ysical laboratories; a natural history room; two 


workshops (including forge and metal work lathe); swimming bath, 
Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Maaster: Rev, F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of, Officers and Clergy. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 

400 to £45 a year.—-Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on July 9th, 10th and 11th for THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 a year.—For particulars apply tothe HEAD-MASTER, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Go. 


é TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and f£ecretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C.2. Typewriting of allkinds, Close to Charing Cross Station, 

Within a few minutes’ walk of Fleet Street and Whitehall; casily accessible from 
Hampstead and Bakerioo Tubes, T.N. Gerrard 6179, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

f[UTORS. 








of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffa of the most im nt schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tetephone—i136 Museum. 


(jHOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 

agente by sending (free of charge) proapec- 


S CHOOLS 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an u 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATI 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of feces should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
FURCHASES REVERSIONS and irs INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 

reon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
“How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for te oy and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
A &c, Expert Literary Directors, Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable, Exceptional testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept, S$), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. ° 


on 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Copvalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


THE SPECTATOR. 








EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisx Port. Lrewericc. Irisu 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, ro iy Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wed Presents. Selection 
sent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presenta’ Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR, in all textures, 

unsurpassed for comfort, durability, quality, and value. G teed 
Unshrinkable, Write to makers for patterns ie prices, — 

Dept, 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND, 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth pinned cn Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 

£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. IM offer not accepted parcel returned 

tfree. Best prices Y my for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 

atisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. if forwarded by post, valuc 
per return or offer wade.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 ycars, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. Tins ‘1s, 6d., 2s, 6d,, 5s., 
post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





OOKS.—Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s., pub. 5s.; 
Punch, 100 Vols. in 25, fine set, £7 10s. ; Burke's Pecrage, new, 1915, 11s. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols., 9s. 6d.; Mason's Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12s. 6d.; Wilde’s —— of Being Karnest ,43, ; Stevenson's 
Edinburgh, Edit. de Luxe, 12s, 6d. ; Cowden Clarke’s Concordanec to Shakespeare, 
15s. ; Thackeray’s Works, “ Biographical ” Edition, 13 Vols., half-morocco, handsom> 
set, £5 ds., 1907; McCarthy’s Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; George Moore's 
Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by Author, £2 10s.; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse 
and other Studies, 2 Vols., 15s.; 100,000 booksin stock, Catalogues on a pplication. 
Wanted, Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 Vols. ; 25s. off.: Ency. Brit., last edit., ren Offered, 
29 Vols. EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 8t., Birmingham. 
OOKS FOR SALE. Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 
Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 5s. (cost £10 108.); Dickens, 20 vols, £4; Bryan's 

Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., £5 15s.; Pepys’ Diary ' Wheaticy, 10 vols,,£6; Wheeler's 
Old English Furniture, 15s.; Riggs’ Decameron, illus., 2 vols., 45s, Catalogues free, 
Books bought. 3,000 books wanted; list free. Specially wanted: FEncy. Brit., 
India paper, £21 offered —HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. Illustrated price list 

on application, “ Art is not measured by quantity; and to cxamine this 

little series carefully is to agree with M. Bracquemond that Charles Keene's etchings 

will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etchers of all time,""—Jos, PENNELL, 

ENEAS MacKAY, 43-44 Murray Placc, Stirling. 

OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 

_\ The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic of 

Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellera, The 
greatest poems of the time. 2s. Gd. each—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, 


APPEALS. 
\HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: HM. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: THe EAR oF HARROWBY. Secretary: GopFREY H. HAMILTon. 


THe KING, 





KING GEORGE to KING ALBERT 


“I beg you to accept my congratulations on the 
splendid success of your troops in the German 


attack last week.” 
—Vide Daily Papers, April 26th, 1918. 


Help the isloien 
Wounded Soldiers 


by sending a contribution to the 


BELGIAN RED CROSS 


(registered under the War Charities Act, 1918). 


Hon. Treasurer : 
The Rt. Hon. The LORD MAYOR of LONDON, 











— -—2 


48, GROSVENOR GARDENS; LONDON, 5&.W. 1. 


4,900 Children 


under the care of tie 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


MUST BE FED. 


Will YOU help 
to pay the ever increasing 


FOOD BILL? 
Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 





Cheques, eic., crossed and made payable “‘ Waifs and Strays.” 











The National Refuges and Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 
2,600 Boys have joined the Royal Navy, 
and 6, the Merchant Service. Several 
were in the Zeebrugge affair. Old Boys 
are serving in 120 British Regiments. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons; THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and 4 =F 
Cc. E. MALDEN, Esq., 
H. BRISTOW Santen 2 G. COPELAND. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenuc, W.C. 2, 


Joint Secretaries : 
London Offices : 











-_ 


6 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


* BOOTS & SHOES 


6 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 











Brain Stress 


In times of stress and strain the disastrous results 
that may follow overtaxing of the brain must not 
be overlooked. ‘To meet the demands of severe 
mental activity there must be a constant, steady 
supply of the right food to the brain so that the 
cerebral cells may be maintained in 
health. For this purpose ‘ BYNO- 
GEN ’ is invaluable. 


The agreeable flavour and digestive 
qualities of ‘ BYNOGEN ’ are derived 
from a_ specially prepared extract 
obtained from selected whole wheat 
and malt, which it contains in addition 
to milk-protein and organic phosphates. 

n 

‘Dynogen 

Sold by all Chemists ai 1s. od., 35., 


Brings Health 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, 


Lombard Street, London, 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 





5s., and 9s. 

Id. 

E.C. 3 

1715. 
B48 








> SERVICE BOOTS. 
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NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


By John Buchan 


Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 








Just Ready, 


Vol. XIX. 


THE SPRING CAMPAIGNS OF 1917. 


** Lieut.-Col. Buchan continues with the same mastery of detail 
and incisive style, to convert yesterday’s news into intelligible 
history.” —The Athenaeum. 


—- NELSON BOOKS — 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 











| Each Volume is a complete record in itself of a 
particular phase of the War. 


JoHn WHELDON 4 GO. have the largest stock in the country {Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, etc..in sets, runs,and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, 4. > oon Entemo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Gardening, ete. 
W.C. 2, 


38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, 9 honing 
Telephone : ; Gerrard 1432. 














£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘“‘THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE = SR), 10 Essex 8t., oe London, W.C., 2. 





teins Bible ‘diane Service 
in the War Area 


Millions of Testaments and Gospels in English, as well 
as great numbers of books in the chief Indian and African 
languages, have been supplied to our own fighting men from 
all parts of the Empire, as well as to the labour battalions 
behind the lines in France. 


Among the French armies the Scriptures have been 
distributed in French, Malagasy, Jolof, and three different 
dialects of Arabic. 

For Italian soldiers 250,000 Testaments and Gospels 
have been provided in their own tongue, while Italian troops 
from Abyssinia have eagerly bought the Scriptures in Amharic. 

Serbian fighting men and refugees have received thou- 
sands of books in their mother speech. 

In Russia the Seriptures have been distributed in a 
| dozen different languages among multitudes involved in the 
| war. 

From Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest the Society’s edi- 
| tions in German, Hungarian, Bohemian, Polish, Rumanian, 
| Croatian, Slovenian, &c., have gone out continuously. 





For prisoners of war in Central Europe, over 300,000 
volumes were supplied during this last year alone. 
At Constantinople, Rustchuk, Belgrade, and Bucharest 
| the Society's depots have never closed their doors, and 
| its colporteurs have maintained their work. 


The Bible Society has already supplied more than eight 
| million Testaments, Gospels, or Psalters, in over seventy 


| different languages, in its effort to promote, among friends 


and foes alike, the knowledge of the truth, which makes 
men free. 


{ Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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MEN 


By 


AND 


‘ ” 


I mave just delivered myself from one of those “ moods” to 


which, as a Celt, I am somewhat liable. 


I wish to emphasise that I “ delivered myself,” which describes 
the process exactly. Time was when I waited for my moods to pass : 
now I end them at will. It means much to me, and it is one of the 
many reasons why I think so highly of Pelmanism as an instrument 
of self-mastery. 


All of us suffer—consciously or unconsciously—from “ moods,”’ 
in great or less degree. And the man or woman who has learnt the 
secret of mood-mastery has acquired knowledge which not only 
adds largely to his or her working capacity, but also to the capacity 
for interest, pleasure, and even happiness. 


“ Moods ” are the fog-banks of the mind ; ——- progress and 
perverting vision. They are induced by a diversity of causes, 
into the nature of which it is not my intention to inquire here ; 


it is their effect that I am presently considering. 


If I illustrate my remarks by reference to my own case, it will, I 
hope, be understood that I do so not from egotism, but from a desire 
to speak from experience. 


A retrospective survey of my forty-odd years of existence shows 
me that up to the date of my introduction to the Pelman Course, 
I have been greatly the victim of ‘“* moods”: gloomy moods, im- 
pulsive moods, irritable moods, lavish moods, irresponsible moods, 
moods of inexcusable optimism, moods of the deepest self-distrust. 
And I daresay there are many thousands of men and women who, 
whether they recognise it or not, are equally handicapped by their 
wretched perversions of mentality which we call ‘ moods.” 


“T can’t help it,”” we often say, “ it’s my nature.” Just so have I 
often attempted to excuse myself for a word or an ‘action which I 
could not defend. “It’s my nature!” 


We libel “ nature” and we belittle ourselves in uttering such an 
infamous phrase. It is not “nature” that is ‘to blame: it is our 
self-ignorance. The majority of us, successful or unsuccessful, 
are deplorably ignorant of those forces which constitute our per- 
sonality and make us individuals. Strange that in an age which 
prides itself upon its spirit of investigation we should have been so 
remiss in getting to know what there is to be known about our- 
selves / 

But Pelmanism is changing all this, and in doing so is showing us 
not only how to abolish certain undesirable moods, but even teach- 
ing us how to produce other moods which are desirable and profit- 
able. 

‘ *—myself. I was most 


Let us get back to our “ awful es F 


conscious of my handicap where it affected my work. When I was “ in | 


the mood ”’ for work I worked well; but the “ moods,” alas ! were 
all too infrequent. They would come unannounced and would de- 
part abruptly ; I could not depend upon myself. 


That disability has been conquered, thanks to Pelmanism, and I 
may, without affectation, claim to be able to produce my best 
standard of work at will. There is no need to dilate upon the enor- 
mous advantage this has been to me—an advantage which I can 
translate not only in terms of £ s. d. (the usual criterion), but, what 
is of more significance to me, in sentiment and self-esteem. 


Even upon those occasions when I could honestly say that my 
“mood ”’ had been partly, if not wholly, induced by bad health, I 
have found ‘“‘ Pelmanising”’ result in an astonishing betterment ; 
enabling me to overcome my mental inertia, and, by reaction, 
improving my physical condition. 

This may probably seem difficult of belief to some of my readers, 
but there are the simple facts—and they are amply corroborated 
by the voluntary evidence of hundreds of other “ Pelmanists.” 


Let us take another phase—the dissatisfied, restless mood which, 
intervening, makes work, pleasure, interest, or recreation impos- 
sible ; “a feeling that you don’t know what you want,” as I have 
heard it described. Here again I have achieved conquest, and am 
able to put the “ mood” to rout as soon as I am conscious of it. 
How much that has meant to me in the last few years it would be 
difficult to estimate. 

Irritability—another supposedly “ natural ” feeling—was a severe 
handicap which I have successfully “ Pelmanised,” but here the 
battle is not yet completely won. Of the ultimate issue, however, 
I have not the slightest doubt. 

The net result is to give me a feeling of power that I never re- 
member possessing previously—not even in my supremely confident 
boyish days. I know now what I can make myself do—and I do 


SPE 
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EDWARD ANTON. 


it. I do not wait miserably upon Chance, Mood, Circumstance, 
Environment, or any other of the bogies which cripple and nullify 
human efiort—I appoint my work, 1 command my mood, and | 
achieve satisfaction. 

Let me repeat that these notes are penned in no egotistical 


spirit. I want readers of the Spectator to realise that ‘‘ Pelmanism ” 
may well represent something of far more moment to them, per- 





sonally, than they may have yet realised. It is simply the impossi- 
bility of explaining ina column or two the immense range of limitless 
possibilities of the System which compels certain popular phases of 
* Pelmanism ” to receive more frequent mention than others. 


Ability to induce a working mood at will is a distinctly valuable 
gain; but there are others. The Pelmanist who faithfully applies 
the principles of the Course can don a mood suited to every occa- 
sion. Interest, sympathy, criticism, appreciation, contemplation 
all these various moods or mental attitudes may be cultivated ; 
perhaps not always with the same degree of success but invariably 
to a certain degree. 


Confidence is, probably, the mood which most matters for the 
majority of men and women, and I wil] quote what was recently 
written upon this matter by a Pelman student (a traffic manager 
on a big Northern Railway System) : 

“The Pelman Course breathes confidence from the beginning 
: confidence to attain the object in view, confidence in 
“what the student is taught, and confidence in himself. 


ss 


** What self-confidence means can only be appreciated by those 
** who have known the lack of it. To have failed—not from lack 
* of ability but from lack of self-confidence—at a time which marked 
“the making or the marring of a career, is an agony which takes a 
** long time to drive from the mind. .. . 

“To 
** blessing. 
“rejoicing in a new-found strength. 


is a boon and a 
it sends one forth 
I can.” 


the self-doubter the Pelman Course 
It opens a new outlook on life, 
I am—Z ought 


Those are words written straight from the heart : they should be 
well pondered by every man and every woman who has so far 
failed to find a footing on the ladder of success. 


The financial, business, and professional advantages have been so 
much explained and so liberally evidenced that, I suppose, no reader 
of the Spectator requires further assurance on that matter from my 
pen. Equally, enough has been said of the “ pull” which Pelmanism 
confers upon the Army or Navy officer or man. I regard these 





triumphs—solid and substantial as they are—as “ theatrical effects” 
compared with the deep and lasting change which the study of this 
remarkable System can and does produce in the inner life of the 
individual. 

Financial, business, professional, and social considerations do not 
represent the main considerations in life. Our vocations and ou 
social amenities constitute but a part of our daily lives. It is of in- 
finitely greater importance to be able to command a happy, con- 
tented frame of mind, to be able to take a living interest in the world 
around us, to be able to develop and control ourselves, than it is to 
double our incomes or achieve professional advancement. 


Thus, for the time being, I set commercial inducements aside and 
invite readers of the Spectator to consider the matter of Pelmanism 
from the higher plane. Every man and every woman with a proper 
degree of self-pride can, and should hasten to, profit by the adoption 





of the simple and scientifically sound principles laid down in the 
| Pelman Course. 

It is profoundly true that, as a student of the Course recently 
said, ‘Lf people only realised what Pelmanism was capable of 
effecting for them, the doors of the Pelman Institute would be 
literally besieged by eager applicants.” 


There are, perhaps, a hundred strictly personal reasons why each 
| or any reader of this page should become a Pelmanist, and I venture 
| the statement that, if he or she realised it, any one of those hundred 
reasons would be sufficient if he or she could be brought to realise it ! 
I have never yet met the man or woman who, having studied Pel- 
manism, has been in the last degree disappointed. 


“* Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is fully de- 
scribed, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, gratis and post free, 
together with a reprint of ‘‘ Truth’s” famous report on the System 
and a form entitling readers of the SpecTaTOR to the complete Pelman 
Course at one-third less than the usual fees, on application to-day 





(a postcard will do) to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.U. 1. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 








You must not fail to read the latest 
“ FIRST NOVEL.” 


(1) A HISTORY OF DEPARTED THINGS. 
By Mrs. HENRY HEAD. €d. net. 


Punch :-—" FOR MORE THAN HALF THE BOOK I SUBMITTED WITH 
DELIGHT, ALMOST WITH ENTHUSIASM, TO THE CHARM OF THIS FAS- 
CINATING WIDOW. There is about her letters a delicate aroma of lavender and 
roses, and her comments on herself and her friends are both genial and humorous. 
So she goes on creating hea own particular atmosphere, and being steadily spoilt by 
all who are brought inte association with her.” 


2s. 


A * Book of Beasts for Grown-up Children.” 


(2 WINDSWEPT FARM. 
By WILLIAM HEWLETT. 5s. net. 
An original and very charming book by a brother of the well- 


known novelist Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT ; full of humour, and 
without a dull page in it. 


NEW PSYCHICAL LITERATURE, 


(1) PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING. 
By E. GURNEY, F. W. H. MYERS, and F. PODMORE. 
A reset edn., prepared by Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK. 520 pp., 
with 16 Spirit Drawings. Lge. 8vo. 16s. net. 

This Stanparp Work embodies much of the earlier work 
of the Society for Psychical Research, in particular much valuable 
discussion by its Hon. Sec., the late E. Gurney. 183 ‘* Cases” 
are given in full. It still forms the basis on which present-day work 
on TeLeratHy, and especially on APPARITIONS, rests. 


(2) SIR WILLIAM BARRETT’S ON THE 
THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN. 
Second Edn. 6s. 6d. 


Every one interested in Psychical Research is discussing this book, 
by one of the founders of the S.P.R. 


(3) “1 HEARD A VOICE”; or The Great 
Exploration. 
By A KING’S COUNSEL. 6s. net. 


“It will remain a classic in —— literature, and we may hope that we shall 
soon ece the continuation of these records published in a second book.’’—Light, 


(4) HOW TO SPEAK WITH THE DEAD: 
a Practical Handbook. By SCIENS. 3s. €d. net (post free 
3s. 9d.). [This day. 


Psycho-Analysis. The Sub-conscious Self. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC METHOD. 
By Dr. 0. PFISTER; Introduction by G. STANLEY HALL, 
President of Clark University. 608 pp., 3 Plates. Lge. 8vo. 
21s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By C. G. JUNG, M.D, 2s. net. ° 

(1) ts @ brilliant study of the Transformations and Symbolismes 
of the * Libido”’—an outgrowth of the method of psycho-analysis, 
first developed by FREUD. (2) approaches the subject of sex less 
from the point of view of the physician, rendering the theme on the 
whole more accessible to laymen. 


(3) THE NEUROTIC CONSTITUTION. 
By Dr. A. ADLER; Introduction by Dr. W. A. WHITE. 
Lge. 8vo. 1lé€s. net. 

Outlines of a comparative, individualistic psychology which sees 
in every psychic event the impress or symbol of a uniformly directed 
plan of life that comes more clearly to light only in the neuroses 
and psychoses. 


ON WAR. 
By Gen. CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ. Translated by Col. 
J. J. GRAHAM. Revised Edn. (with Introduction and Notes) 
by Col. F. N. MAUDE, C.B, (late R.E.). Second Impression. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


SELECT CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 
ILLUSTRATING SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY 
1795-1910. Edited with Introduction (70 pp.) by G. W. 
EYBERS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 670 pp. Lge. 8vo. 21s. net. 


net. 


(1 


~ 


(2) 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C€O., Lrp., 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., 
68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE LATEST FROM CASSELL’S, 


A Most Timely Book 


Japan Moves North 


The Inside Story of the Struggle for Siberia. 
By FREDERIC COLEMAN, F.R.G.S., Author of “ From 
Mons to Ypres with French.” 5s. net. 
This is not a bulky book, but it is packed with interest and js 
most topical. The famous American War Correspondent has just 
returned from Japan, and he has a wonderful story to tell. 





Ready To-Day, 


A Famous War Classic. 


War According to Clausewitz 
With Comments by Major-General T. D. PILCHER, C.B. 
The Morning Post truly says “this is an indispensable book,” 
Its success has exceeded our anticipations, 


Second Impression ready in a few days. 7s. 6d. net, 


Another War Book. 


* . 
With the R.A.M.C. in Egypt 
By ‘“ SERGEANT-MAJOR,”’ R.A.M.C. 32 Photos. 6s. net, 
The Yorkshive Post declares this is the “ finest tribute to the 
work of the R.A.M.C. that has ever been written.’’ Buy or borrow 
a copy and you will endorse that opinion. 


Published To-Day. 


War Letters of a Public School Boy 


By the late PAUL JONES, Lieutenant in the Tank Corps, 

Scholar-elect of Balliol College. With a Memoir by his Father, 
Harry Jones, Assistant-Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 

A more intimate book of the War has not been written. We 

knew Paul. He was a remarkable boy, and his letters from the 

battlefront are extraordinarily rich in interest. Illustrated. 6s, net. 


Published by Authority, 


* 
My Mission to London 
By PRINCE LICHNOWSKY. 

The remarkable revelations of the Ex-German Ambassador to 
Tondon have created sensation throughout the world. The booklet 
has had marked effect in all circles in this country. Even the 
Pacifists no longer doubt who were the real authors of the war. 

HAVE YOU READ IT? The price is only 6d. net. 

First Edition of 100,000 sold before publication. Second Edition 
of 50,000 exhausted. Third Edition (revised) of 50,000 now ready, 
A First Edition of 100,000 is being issued at Cassell’s Branch Office 
in Canada, and a Special Edition of 25,000 in French for the French- 
Speaking Provinces. A First Edition of 100,000 is to be issued by 
Cassell’s Branch in Melbourne, making a total to date of 425,000 
copies. 

We have only’ to add that 


Germany at Bay 

by MAJOR HALDANE MACFALL—46s. net—is still going 
well. We have already sold 24,000 copies, and orders are 
rolling in every day. 


+] 
Beware the German’s Peace 
—2zs. 6d. net, cloth—by the same author, is, according to 
ROBERT BLATCHFORD, an “ excellent, lucid, and inform. 
ing book.’’ It is intended for the Man in the Street. 





SIX SPLENDID NOVELS. 


Lad 


BENNETT. 


The Pret 
By ARNOI, 
ready. 

Miss Rebecca West, in the Outlook, says: 
is a writer of extraordinary decency and dignity. 
in ‘The Pretty Lady’ which will shock any adult reader. 
Bennett has got hold of an idea that is brimful of beauty.”’ 

The New Statesman declares that ‘‘ this novel should be in the 
hands of every optimist who has been braced up by the war.” 
We agree. 


Love Eternal 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION now 
ready. 6s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement says this book “ will bring com- 
fort and consolation to many.” 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION now 

63. net, 
‘““Mr. Arnold Bennett 
There is nothing 
Mr. 


Nevertheless By OLIVE WADSLEY. 6s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION now ready. 
Valour By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. net. 
Both these novels are being reprinted. 
THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION now ready. 
The Pendulum By ELINOR MORDAUNT. 6s. net. 


The author of that memorable book, ‘‘ The Park Wall.” 


Mary Plantagenet 
By J. C. SNAITH, whose reputation grows with every book 
he writes. If you enjoyed “ The Sailor,”” you will certainly 
fall in love with “Mary Plantagenet.” 6s, net. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 





COURT AND DIPLOMACY IN AUSTRIA 

AND GERMANY: What I Know. 
By COUNTESS OLGA LEUTRUM. With 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 


“The book deserves a world-wide circulation for its unsparing 
revelations of the baseness of German character.’’—The Globe. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By MARY DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Robinson). 
Maps. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. (Inlend postage, 6d.) 


“ The best history of France which has yet appeared within so 
small a compass.”—The Field. 


8 Illustrations 


With 4 


‘* Mme. Duclaux possesses the art of breathing life into the dry 
bones of the dead past.’’—The Times. 


TROPIC DAYS. 
By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of ‘‘ The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber.’’ Illustrated. Cloth. 16s. net. (Inland 
postage, 6d.). 


** Tropic Days,’ by E. J. Banfield, whose ‘ Confessions of a 
Beachcomber’ gave us such great pleasure, is another gallery of 
delightful impressions of South Sea life."—The Morning Post. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PROGRESS. 
By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Cloth. 
net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 


12s. 6d. 


Economic science, in Mr. Robertson's view, is a light to the path 
of social progress. ‘This book deals with education, labour, land, 
capital, commerce, and population, 


BABY WELFARE: A Guide. 
By W. E. ROBINSON, M.D., B.Ch., B.A. (Oxon.), Assistant 
Physician and Pathologist to the Infants’ Hospital, Vincent 
Square, London, 8.W. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 
5d.) 


Now that the nation is alive to the importance of the health of 
its infants, a book on this subject should be of immense assistance 
to all mothers, nurses, and those in charge of centres for baby 
welfare. 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES. 
A Practical Handbook for Allotment Holders 
and those wishing to Grow Vegetabies in Small 
Gardens, 
By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, D.Sc., F.R.E.S. 
Diagrams. Cloth. 6s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


This book tells you what to grow, where to grow, when to grow, and 
how to grow vegetables. 


WHY DON’T THEY CHEERP and other 
Canadian Poems. 
By ROBERT J. C. STEAD. 
postage, 4d.) 


With 119 


Cloth. 3s. 6d. (Inland 


net. 


Mr. Stead is known in Canada as ‘‘ the poet of the prairies.”’ 





This collection of his verse includes the famous poem on Lord 
Kitchener. 


WHY WE CARRY ON. | 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Boards, Is. 6d.; paper, 6d. (Inland postage, 2d.) | 


The contents include ‘‘ What if the Central Empires Win ?”’ ; | 
“Why Should France Recover Alsace-Lorraine?"; ‘‘ Could | 
Great Britain have Averted the War ?”’ etc., ete. 


ETHEL M. DELL'S | 


NEW LONG NOVEL. 


GREATHEART. 


Greatheart himself is another of Miss Dell’s original heroes, who 
will, we believe, rival ugly Nick Ratcliffe of ‘“‘ The Way of an Eagle ” 
in popularity. 


Now ready. Price 6s. net. 


A NEW HUMORIST. 
THE SUNSHINE SETTLERS. 
By CROSBIE GARSTIN. Cloth. 5s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
The Settlers are in the wilds of South Africa, and this is the 
story of their work and play. 
Send for a free copy of Mr. Fisher 


Unwin's Spring Announcement List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. | 


Macmillan’s New Books 


Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., 


F.R.S.: Memorials of His Life and 
Work. By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Swinburne and Landor: a stuay 
of their Spiritual Relationship and its 
effect on Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic 
Development. 
By W. BROOKS 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


The Globe,—‘* Mr. Henderson in a very fine piece of literary criticism does 
yeoman service to two great reputations, both the disciple and the master.” 


DRAYTON HENDERSON 


A Sporting and Dramatic 
Career. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“ Rapier”’), 
Editor of The Badminton Magazine. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.— ‘The book is full of pleasing episodes, It is like 
the talk of a good conversationalist.”’ 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Reincarnations. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of 
Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENTH THOUSAND. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 46s. net. 

The Daily Graphie.—“ A story of many adventurés in the realm of 
character unfelding and development, and it is written with s0 much gentle 
satire and real distinction of style that it cannot fail to become a favourite 
book with the discerning.” 





ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW STORY. 
The Promise of Air. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. net. 


The Times.—“ A summary can give little idea of the glad confidence of 
Mr. Blackwood’s vision, and no idea of the pleasure that attends Its 
gradual revelation,” 


Karma $s ARe-Incarnation Play. By ALGERNON 


BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARN. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


MAOMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





NEW BOOKS 


GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR 





SPENSER WILKINSON. (Now ready) 6s. net. 
THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS 

W. T. MASSEY. 6s. net. 
BYWAYS ON SERVICE 

i DINNING; Lieut., Australian eyere 
REMNANTS (Essays) 

DESMOND McCARTHY. 43. 6d. net 
THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 

CHARLES RIVET. 7s. 6d. net. 
BEYOND THE RHINE 

MARC HENRY. 6s. Gd. net. 
WAR AND REVOLUTION 
IN RUSSIA 

JOHN POLLOCK. 63. net. 
THE BRITISH FLEET IN 
THE GREAT WAR 

ARCHIBALD HURD. 7s. Gd. net. 
IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE. 4 Nove 

Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 5s. net. 
ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. a4 Nove 

L. M. MONTGOMERY. 5s. net. 

At all Libraries and Book Shops 

CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. London. 
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THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 





asks for 


£80,000 


to replace as soon as circumstances permit 


100 RECREATION CENTRES 


(Huts, Tents, Clubs, &c.) 


destroyed and lost during recent fighting, and for upkeep of 800 
other Centres, and many other war activities, 





Our Huts, &c., were 


NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW 


for giving REST, REFRESHMENT, and RECREATION near the actual 
fighting, and in billets and rest camps, to the gallant men who are 


BEARING THE BRUNT 


of the present terrible strife. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG writes :—“I much regret to learn 
that the Church Army lost so many of its recreation centres for men, which had 
to be abandoned during the recent fighting. One cannot pay too high tribute for 
the comfort and inspiration which the Church Army Huts and other means of 
ministration have been to our heroic troops.” 





Recreation Centres in training camps at home, at naval bases in the north, at bases and 

ports in France, Italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, Macedonia, Mesopotamia, East Africa, and 

India, Kitchen Cars at the Front, Hostels for men on leave, Convalescent Home for Soldiers, 

Farm Training for discharged men, Canteens and Rest Huts for munition workers and others, 
many other branches, 


YOUR support is earnestly requested. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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